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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Wir a polite gesture, the Democratic brethren of West 
Virginia have dug up a favourite son and flung his hat 
into the ring with Senator Underwood’s and Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s. The new candidate is Mr. John W. Davis, Mr. 
Wilson’s last Ambassador to England, and he has modestly 
acknowledged the honour with a statement in which he 


resolutely takes his stand for “freedom and ordered | 


liberty,” whatever that may mean. It may be significant 
that Mr. Davis's boom was launched a few days after 
Mr. Bok’s golden peace-plan was uncorked by his pub- 
licity-cohorts and spilled all over the front pages; for 
Mr. Davis has always been a staunch supporter of the 
League, the Court and all the other stage-properties of 
his former chief. It will be interesting to see what 
happens to his candidacy if he has the temerity to pipe 
up about these matters. Mr. McAdoo in his speeches 
never lets fall a word about either League or Court, and 


Mr. Underwood pursues his unobtrusive way in similarly _ 


discreet silence. Both are old war-horses, and they well 
understand what happened to poor Mr. Cox running on 
a League platform, Mr. Bok’s belated revival of the 
old hokum is probably causing no little embarrassment to 
the shrewder Democratic leaders, and it ought to thaw the 
' countenance of the ambitious Mr. Coolidge almost to the 
point of a smile. 


GENERAL BuTLER, obligingly granted leave of absence as 
an officer of the United States Marine Corps in order to 
serve for a time as a municipal chief of police, has been 
giving Philadelphia a bit of winter house-cleaning, and 
at the time of writing, the city is reported to be about 
ninety-five per cent chemically pure. The other five per 
cent, apparently represented by, elements described as 
“Handits,” will doubtless be taken care of duly by the armed 
guards, motor-cycles, automobiles, machine-guns and other 
military paraphernalia which have been provided to guard 
the city gates. All this makes good copy for the front 
pages of the newspapers, and the General may probably 
count upon receiving some handsome votes of thanks from 
societies and reform-organizations for cleaning up the 
town. Everybody knows, meantime, that the town will 
not stay cleaned up for long, for the simple reason that 
nothing fundamental appears to have been done. If 
Philadelphia was overrun with bootlegging and vice, as by 


report it seems to have been, it merely had what its “best 
citizens” wanted or were willing to tolerate; and unless 
General Butler can change the temper of the people who 
set the Philadelphian tone, his raiding tactics will have no 
more effect than to over-populate for a brief period cer- 
tain well-known quarters of New York, Baltimore and 
other nearby cities. 


THE public authorities of Williamson County, Illinois, 
were recently compelled to ask that regiments of the Na- 
tional Guard of the State be sent in to protect the popu- 
lation from persistent outbreaks of violence instituted 
under the leadership of officers of the Federal prohibition- 
forces. For over a fortnight Williamson County had en- 
dured a reign of terror, with armed bands of Ku Klux 
Klansmen and unlabelled hooligans, enrolled as prohibition- 
deputies, shooting up suspected premises, driving people 
from their homes, assaulting citizens on the streets, and, 
if the reports are to be believed, themselves indulging in 
arson and robbery. The armament of these riotous cork- 
hunters included machine-guns, and they were led by a 
notorious man-killer who seems to have had his authority 
from Washington direct. This elevation of the Klan to 
the position of an official fascist organization, chartered 
to shoot law and order into a community, is a highly 
interesting and novel political development. Apparently 
the normal processes of blackmail and violence incidental 
to the “enforcement” of the prohibition-law are to be re- 
enforced by the brutalities of Ku-Kluxism. 


THE politicians are constantly inventing new devices to 
circumscribe civil liberty, and the latest, which has ap- 
peared in Arkansas, is not without ingenuity. . A year ago 
two railway-strikers received, under somewhat questionable 
circumstances, sentences of from seven to ten years, 
charged with sabotage in the form of arson. At the time 
they came to trial a mob under the name of a Citizens’ 
Committee had just lynched one striker and driven others 
from their homes, and crowds of armed hooligans were 
milling about the court-house threatening additional 
lynchings. Under the circumstances the attorney for 
the men suggested that they plead guilty, as a matter of 
expediency. Recently a committee headed by Miss Jane 
Addams recalled to Governor McCrea of Arkansas the 
peculiar circumstances of the convictions, and asked for 
a release. The Governor replied that he would not ex- 
tend clemency “unless the pending negotiations for the 
settlement of the strike and all controversies growing out 
of it are amicably settled.” The strike has now been 
settled, and it is reported that the two men have been 
released on furlough, which is to be extended to a full 
pardon provided all terms of the strike-agreement are 
kept. The holding of workers as hostages of the Govern- 
ment, pending the adjustment of an industrial controversy 
to which the Government is not a party, seems a novel 
and interesting method of political compulsion. 


Governor RitcHiz of Maryland, who enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the only Governor in the history of the 
State who has been both renominated and re-elected, 
announced some good old-fashioned State-rights doctrine 
in his inaugural address that recalled the days of Jeffer- 
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son and Madison. “The recognition of the enduring 
soundness of the distinction between the function of the 
Federal Government and of the sovereign States,” he 
declared, “is one of the cherished traditions of our people, 
born and bred in the great majority of them with no 
thought of party or creed”; and he invited the Federal 
Government to respect the principle by allowing Maryland 
to manage its own proper affairs. “The only function 
of the Federal Government that affects every person in 
every State,” he went on to say, is that of taxation; and 
while we can not agree that the Mellon scheme of tax- 
reduction, which Governor Ritchie is disposed to accept 
pending a better one, will do much to lighten the burden 
of Federal exactions, we are entirely at one with him 
in his sharp reminder that when Congress undertakes to 
impose uniformity in matters in which the people of the 
States have a right to their differences, it puts itself on 
the defensive, and ought to be required to prove its case 
on grounds of obvious necessity and propriety. This is 
Simon-pure Jeffersonian democracy, as sound to-day as it 
was when Jefferson was enforcing it. 


Governor Rircute’s independence is undoubtedly strength- 
ened by the fact that he expects to be able, by 1925, to 
take ten cents off the State tax-rate—an achievement 
which has not been recorded since 1867, when the present 
Constitution of the State was adopted. He has some 
interesting traditions, however, to help him. Maryland, 
as he pointed out in his address, is a border State, and 
as such has always been subject to the influence of both 
the North and the South. Its white population has not 
always been large enough to make life very burdensome 
to the Negroes, and neither Catholics nor Protestants 
have been strong enough numerically to discriminate 
against one another or against non-Christians. Balti- 
more, the only large city, has a population more than half 
that of the State, but the system of legislative apportion- 
ment gives to Baltimore less than one-fifth of the mem- 
bers of the Senate and one-fourth of the House, so that 
political control rests with the rural communities. Be- 
tween the eastern and western shores, moreover, there are 
some striking social dissimilarities. Under these circum- 
stances Federal encroachment can have no other tendency 
than to obliterate the social characteristics of the State, 
and Governor Ritchie has done well in protesting that 
Maryland has rights that the United States is bound to 
respect. 


Ir is really refreshing to see Representative Upshaw, of 
Georgia, proposing to require a pledge of total abstinence 
from all Federal officeholders, including diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, Cabinet members, and officers of the army 
and navy; together with the prompt removal of any of 
these persons if he breaks the pledge. The suggestion 
that foreign Governments be asked to send us no more 
diplomatic or consular representatives “who exert a 
demoralizing influence” by using liquors as beverages, 
also has our hearty approval. We have always supposed 
that the real object of the Eighteenth Amendment was to 
stop drinking, and if anybody who draws a salary from 
the Federal Treasury refuses to be a total abstainer, his 
official head ought to come off. As for diplomats and 
such, they are here on sufferance anyway, and the sooner 
they are taught what’s what, the better. When it comes 
to regulating personal habits, we are for letting the Gov- 
ernment go the whole hog. On with the dance, Mr. Up- 
shaw! Make America hell for sart’n! If only we may 
have a hand in writing your epitaph, we will make a sub- 
scription to your monument now. 


BritisH imperialists must find distasteful food for thought 
in the recent elections in Egypt and India. It now appears 


that the new Egyptian Parliament will consist almost 
exclusively of followers of Zaghloul Pasha, who was 
only recently released after being held in exile for several 
years. All of the pro-British leaders, including the pres- 
ent docile Premier, failed of election. In India the Leg- 
islative Assembly, which meets at the end of the month, 
will be under the control of adherents of Mahatma Gandhi, 
in spite of the fact that nearly half of the legislators are 
either appointed by the British ray or chosen at special elec- 
tions in which only Europeans participate. With Gandhi 
in prison as a traitor, and his policy of non-codperation 
declared to be in hopeless decline, the native districts 
almost without exception returned thumping majorities 
for the Nationalists. In most of the provincial assemblies 
the Nationalists have a great numerical preponderance. 


In both these colonies, in a constitutional sense, the 
British Administration would seem to be at the mercy of 
the native Nationalist forces pledged to opposition and 
blockade. If the Administration comes to an impasse, it 
will be highly interesting to observe what measures the 
British Government takes to handle the situation. The 
present fluid state of British politics would seem to give 
the colonial Nationalists a considerable advantage. Prob- 
ably no British Government, for purely domestic reasons, 
would dare to risk a policy of crude force and attempt 
to coerce its reluctant subjects by unleashing the Black 
and Tans. One may expect rather a policy of diplomatic 
conciliation, a scheme of winning over the more suscepti- 
ble and conservative leaders, while at the same time subtly 
promoting religious dissensions among the rank and file. 
Perhaps with one device and another the British masters 
will be able to carry on, and curb for a period the remark- 
able centrifugal tendencies in the Empire, but the task 
will test their resources of cunning and mendacity. 


Tue fact is that a strange political renaissance has taken 
place among the subject peoples of the East. It is as 
clearly marked in the insistence of the Filipinos as in the 
insurgency in Egypt and India, and the triumph of the 
Turkish Nationalists was a notable manifestation of it. 
The war showed these peoples the underlying barbarism 
of the Occidental civilization which held them in fee, and 
the Russian Revolution taught them that a resolute people 
could hold the imperialist beasts at bay and beat them. 
A few years back, when that shrewd internationalist, Mr. 
Santeri Nuorteva, was in this country with the Russian 
mission, he sat next to a prominent British diplomat at 
a private dinner. The Briton warned him that Russia 
must stop sending revolutionary agitators to India, and 
to his surprise Mr. Nuorteva replied that, as far as he 
knew, no agitators had been sent, but in any event they 
were unnecessary. “In case of need we could learn to 
speak the languages of India,” he remarked, “but that 
seems superfluous, for our revolution has released certain 
ideas of freedom which can be understood by all peoples; 
and if these ideas endure, they will drive British imperial- 
ism out of India, because neither bayonets nor guile can 
prevail against them.” We believe that Mr. Nuorteva 
spoke the truth. Certain it is that there has been a per- 
vasive spiritual revolution in the East, and Occidental 
imperialism must either accommodate itself to this new 
state of mind or prepare the home population for a con- 
siderable expenditure of blood and treasure in the dis- 
turbances to which it will give rise. 


Tue HuncartAN GovERNMENT has discovered that finan- 
cial rehabilitation on the Austrian model, at the hands 
of the League of Nations and its friends in the banking- 
business, is a more costly and exacting process than was 
at first contemplated. In the end the Government prob- 
ably will sign on the dotted line, but meanwhile Count 
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‘Bethlen, the Prime Minister, is protesting with pain and 
mortification that the conditions of the loan do not leave 
enough of Hungary’s internal sovereignty to cover a 
swivel-chair. Commissioners of the League will dosome 
further investigating in Hungary before the terms of the 
mortgage are finally settled, and the Government already 
has plans on foot for increasing taxation, and for acceler- 
ating production so that the general population can pay 
the piper. 


WHEN it comes to making up a profit-and-loss account of 
the world-war, M. Henri La Fontaine, Vice-President 
of the Belgian Senate, has Professor Keynes and the 
Reparations Commission beaten out of sight. Counting 
every soldier killed, he told the Belgian Senate the other 
day, as worth 100,000 gold francs of capital destroyed, 
and each mutilated soldier at half that sum, and adding 
500 billion francs for new debts and 150 billion francs 
for reparations, the cost of the war to Great Britain, 
France and Italy comes to 1065 billion francs, or 8520 
francs per head of population. The cost to the United 
States, on the other hand, calculated on the same basis, 
is only about 1000 francs per capita. Assuming, as M. La 
Fontaine does, that the war saved America as well as 
the Allies, it appears that the United States ought in 
fairness to pay over to Europe the tidy sum of $88 billion, 
instead of claiming $12 billion from its former associates. 
We admit that the figures are a little staggering, but what 
of it? Presumably the United States gained something 
from the war, and not all of the gain was due to its own 
efforts; why, then, not strike a balance and see who 
actually owes whom? We commend M. La Fontaine’s 
calculations to the gentlemen at Washington who want 
the United States to “do something” for Europe. 


TRAVELLERS who returned from Yucatan in recent years 
brought interesting tales of a communal Utopia in this 
corner of Mexico. The land had been freed, the exploita- 
tion of man by man had been abolished, and happy 
natives tilled the henequin fields without compulsion or 
fear, and shared the full fruits of their labours in hap- 
piness and peace. There the thing was, in full fruition; 
a free society, without castes, competently productive and 
making worthy cultural efforts; for all the world as if 
some Latin-American Carlos Marx had waved a magic 
wand and made dreams come true. The entrepreneur of 
this attractive transformation was one Felipe Carillo, 
Governor of Yucatan, who had created a gentle revolu- 
tion. If enthusiastic visitors registered any misgivings, 
they were based on the suspicion that Sefior Carillo was 
largely the whole show. His countrymen adored him, 
but while he was first in their hearts, his advanced social 
ideas had not adequately penetrated their heads. Shortly 
after the revolution of de la Huerta began, it was re- 
ported that Carillo and his lieutenants had been com- 
pelled to flee, and that the revolutionists were restoring 
law and order in the form of landlordism. Later it was 
reported that Carillo and his colleagues had been cap- 
tured, and finally that they had been put to death. Thus, 
we suppose, Yucatan returns to normalcy. Sefior Carillo 
unfortunately omitted one detail apparently essential for 
a Utopian experiment. He forgot to create a Red army. 


Mr. Box’s carefully laid publicity-plans are not going 
very well, and a number of the 22,164 unsuccessful com- 
petitors for his prize are raising awkward questions about 
the method of award. How, they ask, did the venerable 
Mr. Root and his colleagues manage to read, digest and 
appraise all of the 22,165 manuscripts, involving from 
twenty-five million to 110 million words, so speedily? 
If they did not read all the manuscripts, what were the 
qualifications of the persons entrusted with the task of 


sifting them out, and what were their instructions? How 
many plans really came before the final judges? Some 
indignant competitors have asserted that when they applied 
to Mr. Bok’s organization for instructions about the com- 
petition, they were advised to get in touch with the League 
of Nations Non-Partisan Association, which is a propa- 
gandist agency for the League. Others have pointed out 
that though it was nominated in the bond that the com- 
petitors were to be kept strictly anonymous until after 
the award, Mr. Bok himself, some time ago, wrote in a 
magazine-article that many distinguished citizens were 
participating in the competition. If the names of the 
contestants were kept in sealed envelopes, it is asked, 
how did Mr. Bok know who they were? Up to the 
present time Mr. Bok’s clever publicity go-getters have 
found no answers to these forthright queries, and it 
appears that before he is through Mr. Bok may have to 
do at least $100,000 worth of explaining. 


WE recently pointed out that of 2750 bills introduced in 
the House of Representatives on its first legislative day, 
2475 were measures appropriating public money or prop- 
erty for favoured individuals, groups or localities. Mr. 
William P, Helm, jun., correspondent at Washington of 
The Budget, has analysed 300 of these bills which would 
divert money from the Federal Treasury for the erection 
of public buildings or similar excrescences in the home 
towns of the Congressmen, and he finds that these meas- 
ures alone would tap the public till to the extent of nearly 
$150 million! This is indeed a large order for one day. 
We note that along with this porcine legislation one 
thoughtful Congressman introduced a peace-time sedition 
bill, in effect making it a crime to criticize politicians who 
have been elected to office. If the light-fingered gentle- 
men on Capitol Hill plan to keep up their pace in invad- 
ing the Treasury, they may well have need for such a law. 


Is the American people actually becoming sensitive about 
behaviour? The other day the wife of the Belgian Am- 
bassador at Washington was reported on the front pages 
to have forced a last-minute change in the arrangements 
at a White House dinner by refusing to allow the German 
Ambassador to escort her to the dining-room. We have 
watched the papers carefully for news that some patri- 
otic society had wired its congratulations to this hundred- 
per-cent Belgian lady—Belgian only by marriage, Ameri- 
can by birth, unhappily—praising her for her spirit and 
urging her to keep the war going until the Germans were 
beaten; but we have not discovered a single item. Appar- 
ently the incident has been taken generally for precisely 
what it was—a vulgar and disgraceful exhibition of bad 
manners. A day or two later Mr. “Hell’n Maria” Dawes 
sailed away to Europe to do his bit for reparations, after 
telling the reporters who had been sent to interview him 
that it was “none of their damned business” what he had 
in mind; and again the press was silent. It seems more 
than ever a pity that Mr. Hughes did not have somebody 
to tell him that the American sense of good breeding was 
looking up before he dictated his discourteous reply to 
Mr. Chicherin. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


RELIGION AT ST. MARK’S. 


A NEw aspect of modernism, or perhaps rather a new 
phase of the conflict between fundamentalism and 
modernism, has come out in the case of the Protestant 
Episcopal church of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, which 
is one of the oldest and historically most notable insti- 
tutions of New York. Its grounds are the last remain- 
ing portion of the Bouwerie, the farm belonging to 
Peter Stuyvesant, the last Governor of what was then 
the Dutch colony of Nieuw Amsterdam. St. Mark’s 
was originally a Dutch Reformed church, organized 
in 1660; Governor Stuyvesant’s body lies buried in its 
churchyard. As Dutch predominance declined in the 
colony, the property was made over to the guardianship 
of Trinity Church, and in 1795 it was made over again 
to the independent Protestant Episcopal parish of St. 
Mark’s, 

St. Mark’s has approached the problems confronting 
organized Protestant Christianity in a new way, ap- 
parently ; new, that is, since the third Christian century, 
though it would probably have seemed familiar enough 
before that time. The present disagreement in the 
Protestant churches is, as we have repeatedly stated, 
over certain articles in a body of doctrine which is in 
its nature purely scientific and non-religious. Notable 
among these articles at issue, for instance, is that of 
the virgin birth of Jesus of Nazareth. Obviously, 
whatever truth may inhere in this doctrine is scientific 
truth, and such interest as may properly attach to it 
is scientific interest. The same criticism is applicable 
to the subject-matter of all earlier controversies from 
the days of Huxley to those of Tertullian. Whatever 
may be the historicity of the episode of the Gadarene 
swine, say, it is equally impossible to show any natural 
and vital relation between belief or disbelief in its 
actual occurrence as related in the Gospels, and the 
validity of individual religious experience. Or again, 
to go back to the times of Tertullian, whatever may 
be the truth concerning the irremissibility of post- 
baptismal sin, one could hardly assume towards it 
more than the agnostic position of saying that it is 
truth of highly speculative science—or pseudo-science, 
if one prefer the term—and that, as such, its relation 
to individual religious experience is by no means 
natural, clear or invariable. Matthew Arnold’s ex- 
quisite sonnet shows strikingly the working of the 
instinct of the early Church towards just that position. 

The fundamentalist, as we understand him, lays it 
down that fellowship in organized Christianity, or in 
his branch of it, is to be conditioned by an attitude of 
the intellect towards certain matters of science; the 
modernist contends that it need not, and should not, 
be so conditioned; and thus both of them tend to an 
undue preoccupation with science in their approach to 
problems which are primarily religious and have little 
or nothing to do with science. The considerations 
uppermost with both—less with the modernist, often, 
than with the fundamentalist, for which he should have 
due credit, though chiefly, as a rule, with him as well— 
are scientific and not religious. St. Mark’s, apparently, 
has undertaken no scientific line of approach to these 
problems, but is approaching them by way of poetic 
truth rather than scientific truth. It endeavours, as 
the rector’s statement declares, “to enlist the arts them- 
selves in the vital expression of Christianity. . . . We 
have shown that poetry, sculpture, painting, music, 
pageantry, drama, and even the religious dance, can 
be used to furnish a body for the Christian spirit.” 

The details of this poetic and ritualistic enrichment, 
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drawn from the common treasury of art, nominally 


pagan as well as nominally Christian, have been set 
forth in the daily press with none too great accuracy, 
but perhaps on the whole as well as one could expect. 
It is not to the point to discuss them here. There may be 
more or less exaggeration and grotesqueness manifest in 
the pursuit of this ideal; it would be strange if there 
were not. We have not attended any of the exercises at 
St. Mark’s and can speak of them only on the strength 
of what we have read. From this it is quite evident 
to us, however imperfectly the ideal be realized, that 
St. Mark’s deserves credit for a perception that is, at 
the present juncture, of incalculable value—the percep- 
tion that poetic truth, much more closely than scien- 
tific truth, is akin to religious truth; that religion has 
always recommended itself and gotten itself accepted, 
much more by the power of its poetry than by the 
power of its science; indeed, that while the Christian 
Church has always imagined itself as living by its 
science, it has all along really lived by its poetry. It 
is in the light of this perception that the modernist 
side of Protestantism can not be too strongly urged 
at present to fix its attention upon the historic parish 
of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie. 

If this perception became general in Protestantism, 
it would certainly be not enough of itself to regenerate 
the Protestant Church, even when coupled with a 
perception of the essential harmony among all expres- 
sions of religious sentiment, both Christian and non- 
Christian. Hence in having this perception to its 
credit (if we apprehend its aims correctly) St. Mark’s 
has a great deal, but not enough. It remains for 
Protestantism, and Catholicism too, to establish a closer 
correspondence of moral truth with religious and 
poetic truth. While the modernists are fixing their 
attention on St. Mark’s, we urge the authorities of St. 
Mark’s themselves to fix their attention most devoutly 
on Matthew Arnold’s essay called “Pagan and Medie- 
val Religious Sentiment,” as a study in excess and 
defect. To regain its place in the consideration of 
mankind, the Christian Church must inform itself 
with an understanding of right and justice, and animate 
itself with a passion for right and justice. It does 
not at present concern itself with either; collectively, 
it is deficient in fundamental moral sense; it neither 
walks by the best light it has, nor takes care that its 
light be not darkness. But we do not wish to dwell 
on this now. Our purpose is only to remark with 
gratification that out of this sterile collision over this 
or that matter of science or pseudo-science, there has 
come at least one intimation of an effort towards reli- 
gious truth—an effort which, however imperfectly and 
mistakenly pursued, is theoretically sound. 


MR. LODGE SWEEPS THE WATERS. 


AT intervals Senator Lodge draws upon his profound 
knowledge of Russian affairs in order to instruct his 
fellow-citizens in what’s what in the Soviet Republic. 
In his unfailing interest in the Communist regime he 
somewhat resembles the little group of disestablished 
American socialists who plunged (not too literally, of 
course) with joyous whoops into Mr. Wilson’s war, 
and ever since have found occasional cozy berths in 
the capacity of what they used to describe as hirelings 
of the capitalist press. Like these inspiring leaders, 
Mr. Lodge is incorrigibly low in his: mind about the 
present state of the land of the dear, departed Tsar. 
Recently, after poring over volumes of Jzvestia and 
Pravda and many bales of original Russian manu- 
scripts, Mr. Lodge was delivered in the Senate of an 
exposition in 36,000 words, tending to show that the 
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Russian Government was not fit to be recognized by 
the Government of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Daugherty. 

A good part of Mr. Lodge’s speech was devoted to 
demonstrating that the Russian Government is domin- 
ated by eleven men, and it was clear that Mr. Lodge 
took a very melancholy view of that situation. Eleven 
men, as M. Poincaré or Signor Mussolini might re- 
mark, seems an extraordinarily large number for this 
purpose. Perhaps Mr. Lodge could persuade the 
Russian brethren to cut it down to conform to current 
European usage. Yet as we studied Mr. Lodge’s 
analysis, we realized that even if this objectionable 
number were’ reduced, the Russian Government must 
still be kept in Coventry, for Mr. Lodge included in his 
essay biographies of the eleven leaders, and it is clear 
that they are by no means of the right sort. It is 
apparent from Mr. Lodge’s biographical material that 
not a single one of these eleven unfortunates has grown 
up with a proper respect for our established and re- 
spectable old friends, privilege and monopoly. None 
has served an apprenticeship as attorney for these twin 
brethren; none has had any truck with them whatever. 
Obviously, creatures of this character can have no 
knowledge of the art of government. It is impossible 
to see how they could be recognized by statesmen like 
Mr. Lodge, Mr. Daugherty and Mr. Hughes. If Tom 
Jefferson and Ben Franklin were alive—but that’s 
another story. They are, in the words of the celestial 
bartender in “Outward Bound,” quite dead. 

Another point made by Mr. Lodge is worthy of 
particularly respectful attention. He made it clear 
that he has no immediate fears about the stability of 
the Government of the United States. Instead, of 
lying awake nights with Mr. Daugherty and Mr. 
Hughes, worrying lest the Government has melted 
away under insidious Russian propaganda, Mr. Lodge 
seems inclined to believe with Mr. Karl Radek that 
revolutions can not be imported in foreign suitcases. 
The Senator, however, has certain definite and honest 
fears lest freer intercourse with the Russians should 
have an unhappy effect on the economic innocence of 
Mr. Gompers’s well-behaved hands in the American 
Federation of Labour. Mr. Lodge and Mr. Gompers 
have their differences of view, but Mr. Lodge concedes 
that Mr. Gompers and his associates are essentially 
patriotic gentlemen who would tolerate no political or 
economic ideas that might seriously disturb a right- 
thinking Senator. Messrs. Trotzky, Radek, Bukharin 
and their ilk are, however, something else again. It 
would be most unfortunate to place them in a position 
where their irreverent views of established institutions 
might seep into the heads of some of Mr. Gompers’s 
docile rank and file. 

In a sense we believe Mr. Lodge’s point is well 
taken, yet in a strictly limited sense. Economic inno- 
cence is all very pretty, but if there be anything in the 
onwatd and upward theory of human evolution it can 
not be maintained for ever, even among the rank and 
file of the American Federation of Labour. Sooner 
or later, despite all the deodorants, disinfectants and 
vaccines available to Mr. Gompers and his friends, 
Henry Dubb will begin to think less of slackening 
production while increasing apparent wages, and to 
think more of the larger implications of privilege and 
monopoly. This embarrassing day will come, Russians 
or no Russians. The important point then will be to 
have him inspired by intelligence rather than by mere 
hatred or destructiveness. It is probable that in prepa- 
ration for that occasion, whether it come in Mr. Lodge’s 
day or not, the recent experiences and experiments of 
the Russian brethren offer valuable material for our 
Henry Dubb’s consideration. He can learn from the 


Russian achievements as well as from the Russian 
mistakes. In both respects, it appears to us, the Rus- 
sians have more to offer than, let us say, a study of 
the ideas and the career of Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge. 

It is a fair guess that, as time goes on, what is of 
value in the Russian experiment will remain as a bright 
example for less daring peoples, and what is without 
value will die and be forgotten. In the eventual valua- 
tions Comrade Zinoviev’s papal bulls will probably not 
weigh very heavily. They do not weigh very heavily 
now—either his authentic pronouncements or the sorry 
forgeries foisted on us in his name. The strange tests 
that have been in process in the social laboratory which 
is Russia, are so vital and interesting that they are 
getting considerable attention from people everywhere, 
and neither Mr. Lodge nor Mr. Gompers nor any of 
their associates can long keep them from the eyes and 
thoughts of struggling men. 


WHEN THE GODS THIRST. 


THESE are days of cataclysmic change, and therefore 
it is not unnatural that one should often hear the 
question, especially from people with whom one’s views 
are more or less under suspicion, “Are you in favour 
of revolution?” The questioner is usually somewhat 
afraid of his question, and his trepidation is betrayed 
by the manner, half bantering, half challenging, in 
which he puts it. Such queries seem to us extraor- 
dinary ; as extraordinary, indeed, as would be the ques- 
tion “Do you believe in hurricanes?” Since hurricanes 
arise from certain atmospheric conditions which it is 
beyond the power of man to alter, one’s approval or 
disapproval of them is a matter of little practical 
interest; and since revolutions result from political 
and economic conditions which are also pretty well 
outside the sphere of influence of the average person, 
the question whether one believes in them or not is 
irrelevant. The parallel is not quite exact, since it is 
possible, although extremely difficult, for human beings 
to affect the conditions making for revolution in such 
a way as to avert it. We shall touch on this point 
again a little later; what we wish now to emphasize 
is that, given the political and economic conditions 
which make for revolution, it will come, in spite of 
men’s opinions concerning it, as inevitably as storms 
occur in the physical world. 

One may, of course, find people who believe in 
revolution—who believe, that is, that it is necessary— 
and one may find people who work actively to bring 
it about; and the majority of people no doubt believe 
that it is to the propaganda carried on by “the rabid, 
lawless, anarchistic and disgruntled element of society,” 
to use Mr. Daugherty’s comprehensive phrase, that we 
must look for the causes of revolution. That there is 
a disgruntled element of society, is incontestable; and 
that when revolution actually appears, it is this dis- 
gruntled element that mans the barricades and storms 
the Government buildings, is also incontestable. But 
this element is not causal. It is the natural product 
of the exploitation which is at the basis of our eco- 
nomic order. When a predatory economic system has 
been developed so far that the vast majority of people 
are reduced to misery and want, and the exploiting 
classes have become correspondingly corrupted in the 
process, the next step is revolution; not because this 
person or that person has advocated it, but because 
life under such an order has become intolerable. The 
most effective workers for revolution in France were 
the privileged classes; and the same thing was true of 
the old regime in Russia. Peoples are slow to revolt, 
because their actions are dictated not by reason but 
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by their economie condition. It takes an incredible 
amount of oppression, abuse and actual starvation to 
bring them to the point of rebellion. 

Once they have been brought to that point, the 
forces released by their action are likely to produce 
strange and terrible effects. We have lately been re- 
reading Anatole France’s vivid picture of the Reign 
of Terror in “Les Dieux ont Soif,” and we were im- 
pressed anew with the cruelty of the French Revolu- 
tion, the suffering that it visited upon innocent people, 
and the hideousness of the passions that it released. 
We do not know what M. France’s intention was in 
writing the book, but we can not help wondering 
whether it was to remind the French people of the 
fearful price that their grandfathers paid for the 
dubious political blessings that they themselves are 
now enjoying. Yet the French Revolution, terrible 
though it was, extravagant and often ridiculous, 
marked a great step towards freedom. It did not 
establish liberty, equality and universal brotherhood, 
but it established the right to aspire to those ideals. 
It failed to establish freedom because it did not abolish 
privilege ; it merely redistributed privilege; but it per- 
formed an immeasurable service in clearing away the 
dead lumber of feudalism and freeing men’s thought 
from feudalistic ideology, and in substituting for the 
old form of government by a divinely ordained_sover- 
eign, political forms which were at least popular in 
semblance. 

If the leaders of the French Revolution had under- 
stood that freedom is a matter of economics, and not 
of politics, and that it can not exist while it is possible 
for one class in society to live by the labour of another 
class, the history of the last century might have been 
very different from what it has been. There was a 
school of economists in France at the outbreak of the 
Revolution that could have enlightened them in this 
respect—the Physiocrats; but they were connected in 
the popular mind with the old regime, and were there- 
fore discredited. Moreover, the French Revolution 
was a bourgeois revolution; its leaders sprang from 
the middle class, and the middle class was as jealous 
of its rights in property and land as the old aristocracy 
had ever been. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Robespierre declared that to advocate the division of 
land and property was to make enemies for the Revolu- 
tion. It remained for the Russian Revolution, after 
a century and a half of so-called popular government 
had shown that the more political government changes, 
the more it is the same thing, to proclaim to the world 
the fact that freedom can not exist where one class 
in society is legally empowered to exploit another ; and 
to attempt to establish an order of society in which 
such exploitation would not be possible. Incidentally, 
we believe that the Russian Revolution will be found 
to have done great service to the world in helping to 
abolish the quasi-religious worship of established politi- 
cal institutions that succeeded the old superstitious 
veneration for monarchs. 

The Russian Revolution may fail to establish the 
order its leaders desire to inaugurate. If it does fail, 
then the Russian people will be obliged to endure 
again, sooner or later, the agony of revolution and 
counter-revolution. The peoples of Western Europe 
and America most certainly have this prospect to face, 
unless by some miracle they show themselves wise 
enough to put a curb on their exploiting classes. The 
parliamentary machinery which has been developed 
during the past century and a half has failed to halt 
the enrichment of the few and the impoverishment of 
the many; and its failure has been largely due to the 
inability of the peoples to recognize their own interest 
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and use that machinery to further it. This inability, 
which is due to ignorance, apathy and misdirected edu- 
cation, has caused control of popular forms of govern- 
ment to pass into the hands of the people who are 
interested in having their privileges ensured by legal 
sanction. Yet it is not impossible, although it seems 
highly improbable, that the creaking machinery of 
popular government might be utilized to abolish those 
very monopolies and privileges for whose perpetuation 
government has so long existed. For example, if the 
land-values campaign in England had succeeded, it is 
theoretically conceivable that the English people might 
have elected representatives who would have put in 
force, through the existing legal procedure, changes 
quite as revolutionary as anything contemplated by the 
Russian leaders. It is possible, of course, that such 
changes would have caused civil war, for those who 
enjoy privilege do not part with it easily; but in such 
case the onus of revolt would have been upon the 
privileged classes rather than upon the disinherited. 
In this country, where the popular forms of govern- 
ment are cumbersome and inflexible, their effective use 
in the popular interest would be even more difficult 
than in France or England; yet the thing is not flatly 
impossible. In this respect those nations which have 
parliamentary government are better situated than 
were the Russians under the Tsar or the French under 
Louis XVI. They can use the forms of government 
for the purpose of changing its content. 

They can not do this, however, until they come to 
see clearly what is wrong with the present order, and 
what steps are necessary to change it. The disillusion- 
ment of the war and the period which has followed 
it has been an invaluable educational force. The Rus- 
sian Revolution has been another. Indeed, the educa- 
tional process has been speeded up enormously during 
the past few years; but whether it will win the race 
against revolution is a question. We should be in- 
clined to feel more cheerful about the probable out- 
come, if the British Labour party had not just pledged 
itself to save the economic situation in England by a 
capital levy! At such moments we are sure that 
revolution will win; and perhaps it is a feeling akin 
to our own which makes the fearful inquire with 
bated breath whether or not one is in favor of it. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Grant’s plan for settling the squabble in 
the churches, if I understand it correctly, impresses me as 
a good one. Let all the modernists in all the denomina- 
tions coalesce into one body and set up shop for them- 
selves, and let all the fundamentalists do likewise. As 
long as organized Christianity thinks it has any vital con- 
cern with scientific truth, this is probably the best way to 
keep all hands measurably comfortable. It would clear 
the ground, too, for those who perceive that religious 
truth, like poetic truth, is of a wholly different order from 
scientific truth, and who would like to do something for 
the clearing and elucidation of religious truth and to 
promote its wider application. Perhaps Mr. Grant had 
this idea im petto when he proposed his plan. I wonder, 
by the way, whether Edgar Poe ever got credit for being 
the first in this country to draw the line between poetic 
truth and scientific truth. Perhaps both modernists and 
fundamentalists might spend a good hour over “The 
Purloined Letter” at such time as they rest from bearing 
the burden and heat of the day. 


One of the most interesting books that I have read lately 
is the “Annual Report of the Library of Congress.” I 
picked it up listlessly, but before I knew what I was about 
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I had gone through its few pages with lively zeal. One 
thing among many worth mentioning is that the music- 
division has acquired six sheets of music in Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s handwriting. It appears that Stevenson, if 
not exactly a composer, knew enough about harmony to 
arrange music, and also that he played the flageolet; all 
of which was news to me. Among his arrangements was 
one of Schubert’s “Haidenréslein,” scored, Gott behiite! 
for flageolet, violin, guitar and mandolin! I would try 
almost anything once, but the thought of that rather over- 
powers me. Besides, the last time I heard the “Haiden- 
roslein,” it was sung by Selma Kurz, and I shall be will- 
ing as long as I live, I think, to leave the memory of it 
undisturbed. Still, Stevenson’s instrumentation was in- 
genious—I doubt that anyone else would have thought 
of it. 


I can hardly imagine how the scholars of Europe manage 
to live, especially in the countries which the peace-con- 
ference did its best to wreck, but I hope that a way will 
sometime be found to honour them for keeping learning 
alive at a time when daily bread has been so hard to get. 
Here, for example, is the first volume of a bibliography 
of Hungarian history, just brought out by a German pub- 
lisher. It contains, as nearly as I can estimate, some 
4000 titles, in half a dozen different languages, of books 
or articles published since 1861. A very considerable 
number of the titles, I observe, are dated since the war, 
so that work of a kind which would hardly have paid 
days’ wages even in the piping times of peace, and which 
must pay little or nothing now, has all the while been 
going on quietly for sheer love of knowing. 


Two sentences which I happened to read in an advertis- 
ing journal the other day set me thinking. One com- 
mended a manufacturer for “taking the proved results 
of laboratory-experiments immediately out on the firing- 
line,” for the benefit of customers; the other remarked 
that some manufacturers hesitated to establish labora- 
tories “because of fear that the laboratory will engage in 
research for research’s sake.” Apparently these manufac- 
turers think that it would be a pity if a salaried chemist 
or physicist were to find out something he was not set to 
discover. The German industrialists, I think, do better 
than that; they employ scientists to explore subjects as 
well as processes; and I suspect that herein lies one of 
the secrets of German industrial success. 


I nAve begged a little extra space from my editors this 
week, to insert parts of a letter from a young English 
girl who went into the recent election as a Liberal spell- 
binder. Evidently the British election has lost none of 
its traditional vivacity, celebrated by Thackeray in “The 
Newcomes,” by George Eliot in “Felix Holt,” and by 
Dickens in his account of the memorable victory won by 
the Blues over the Buffs at Eatanswill. It presents an 
interesting contrast to the dullness and perfunctory char- 
acter of the American election, which might just as well 
be transacted by mail for all the interest and enthusiasm 
it elicits, 


SomeETIMEs one feels that it would be exhilarating to go 
back, for once in a way, to the old times when legislators 
were marketed like cattle, and an election meant an all-day 
shindy, uproarious parades, a lot of broken heads and a 
limitless assortment of highly variegated drunks. Only 
_ last week I saw a lobbyist’s list of a Pennsylvania 
legislature some thirty years ago, with the name of each 
member checked off in the margin, with the amount paid 
him for his vote on a certain bill. The sums do not 
appear large; still, the lobbyist represented only one cor- 


poration. Year in and year out, probably, the aggregate 
price in Pennsylvania for legislators on the hoof ran 
about even with the world-market. Those were the days 
of lively elections. 


Here is the English girl’s letter: “Well! We’ve just had 
the last round, if I’m not asked to speak unexpectedly to- 
night. My great day was the day before yesterday. I 
was asked to speak after Churchill at the mass-meeting in 
the Finsbury Empire. We had no sooner entered than 
we could see that there was to be organized interruption. 
Churchill began: ‘Ladies and Gentlemen,’ when a voice 
awfully near boomed, ‘Butcher!’ He went on for a few 
moments when another voice called, ‘Murderer!’ and 
then the hubbub developed into a roar. However, he 
stuck to it and managed to make his speech, but M. said 
that when he left he looked dazed and white. 

“Then I came. All went well until I said that a vote 
for Labour in a three-cornered fight was a gamble, and 
that women couldn’t afford to gamble with their children’s 
future. Then the fun started, but I got my speech in 
in spite of the fact that the strain of keeping my voice 
down and yet loud, was terrific. Every one congratulated 
me, and I felt awfully happy. I am enclosing a picture 
of me on the other side of Churchill. I really think he 
thinks that he is a good man! However, he has not 
caused more bloodshed than Lenin and Trotzky, and we 
fervently hope that they will all die or go to the House 
of Lords, 

“Then in the evening of this momentous day, I was 
sent down to Poplar, to support a young candidate who 
was fighting the Labour man. Well! if there was a 
Liberal in the room, he did not announce it. Although 
miserably poor, they were all in hilarious spirits, and out 
to bait the platform and to have the time of their lives. 
The chairman made some remarks, but as many others 
did the same at the same time, I did not hear what he 
said. Then a young man spoke; he had a hesitating 
manner, and if he paused for a moment for a word some 
bright youngster would put in a word or phrase that was 
just too apt or funny. Their brilliance and humour ssur- 
prised me. When the roar was at its height the chairman 
tried to announce me, but he couldn’t, so I got up and 
walked right into the middle of the front aisle. I told 
them that I was a pacifist and that it was no use calling 
out things to me because nearly everything they said I 
knew even better than they did. I had to put my arms 
up at nearly every sentence to quiet them, but they were 
interested. Much as I condemn the rule of the Upper 
Tenth (an expression much used), I went on, I feared 
far more for the sake of the country a sudden power put 
into the hands of the submerged tenth, and so on. 

“They said they could convert me, and they sang me 
the ‘Red Flag’; then the candidate, a blue-eyed, fair- 
haired, smiling, rather plump little fellow, just down from 
Oxford, came at them. He was fine; he would get furious 
but never ill-tempered; there was no ill-temper in the hall, 
it was one roar of laughter and then two minutes dead 
seriousness, then another roar. I loved it. Then came 
questions. ‘Whasa diff’ence tween a Librel an’ a Tory?” 
‘The difference between yesterday and to-day,’ replied 
our candidate. ‘The Tory is yesterday because it’s gone.’ 
A bright coster countered with, “Yus, an’ Librel to-day 
because it’s going.’ Roars of laughter, and shouts of 
‘Labour to-morrow!’ ‘Yes,’ shouts our candidate, ‘be- 
cause to-morrow never comes!’ Oh, it was a great night. 
‘” Av ye ever been in the dramer, Miss?’ they were asking. 
‘No, I said. ‘Oh, you’d be wonderful in the dramer, yus 
you would.’ What children they are if you only humour 
them! 

“We stayed out until about two in the morning, and 
although the people round would sometimes speak to us, 
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they were always respectful and polite. We expected to 
read a list of casualties a mile long the next morning, 
after a night of merry-making (with fireworks sold in 
the street), but apart from a few ’buses going astray, a 
few lamp-posts with perlite bends in ’em, and one or two 
people knocked down by vehicles, no one was killed or 
even seriously hurt. In the Communist districts, where 
the Communists would not allow Liberals to hold their 
meetings, the Liberals gained the seat, with a large 
majority! English people recognize tyranny in all its 
guises. 

“T am quite disgusted with the Labour party! Mac- 
Donald is not frank or reliable. He pretends that free 
trade means nothing to him either way. Then the election 
comes and he must make a stand, so he says on the whole 
he is in favour of the open market; and this at a swell 
luncheon at the Hotel Belgravia! I was staying there at 
the time, and I saw the ladies’ drawing-room being deco- 
rated with flowers. I asked if it was a wedding. ‘No, 
Miss, it’s the Labour luncheon!’ and down in Poplar the 
children cry, ‘Vote for Labour, and get a good Christmas’ 
dinner!’ If the Labour party want us to turn from our 
wicked ways and be good, as they see goodness, they 
must give us a good example, not imitate all our tricks 
to beat us. The way in which Labour candidates were 
rushed into fights to split the Liberal vote at the last 
moment, was simply damnable. You see, it’s better for 
Labour if Tories win, and the anonymous subscriptions 
that flowed into Labour headquarters ear-marked to sup- 
port a Labour candidate in a certain constituency, must 
have been enormous. 

“I can not understand men like —— and ——. They 
have put the Liberal taxation of land-values into the 
Labour manifesto, but at every question I got from 
Labour, at every interruption that was made, the shout 
that got the most applause was either on land-nationaliza- 
tion or State ownership of everything; in fact, pure social- 
ism, which made the Labour manifesto look utterly 
ridiculous. When the parting of the ways comes, and 
that very soon, what are our Liberal renegades going to 
do? If every one left the Christian religion because a 
few Lloyd Georges or Churchills made unholy wars about 
it, where would it be to-day? The fact that I am a 
Liberal in spite of Lloyd George shows what a lot there 
is in it. It is the only thing for England. I shall fight 
to the last gasp any State hold over my liberty. The 
Tory rule is tyranny by the upper tenth, the socialist is 
tyranny by the submerged tenth. I only hope Labour will 
make a Government, with —— in the Cabinet as Solicitor- 
General, as has been suggested in all the papers! That 
is the crowning Labour touch for me! I’d like to tell 
them in Poplar about a few of their ‘Labour men,’ only 
they wouldn’t listen to me, poor things. There is one 
satisfaction; when the great divide comes, the renegade 
Liberal heads will be the first to appear on the political 
pike !” 


From the foregoing one would say that the British type 
of election, certainly, makes a racy appeal to the sprightly 
and energetic female spellbinder. She may not cut her 
eye-teeth as quickly as her American cousin, but she has 
a high and lively time while she does it. I shall have 
some curiosity, by the way, to see how the women’s vote 
in our country will go next year, since it will be the 
first time that a full national poll is possible; in 1920 
several of the States had not passed the legislation neces- 
sary to put the Constitutional provision into effect. Shall 
we find any distinctly feminine point of view reflected in 
the returns? I understand that this matter is worrying 
the pilots of the old-line party-machines, and I can well 
see how it may, for any forecast is impossible. 
JouRNEYMAN, 


THE NEED FOR POLITICAL 
SCEPTICISM.! 

One of the peculiarities of the English-speaking world 
is its immense interest and belief in political parties. 
A very large percentage of English-speaking people 
really believe that the ills from which they suffer 
would be cured if a certain political party were in 
power. That is a reason for the swing of the pendu- 
lum. A man votes for one party and remains miser- 
able; he concludes that it was the other party that 
was to bring the millennium. By the time he is dis- 
enchanted with all parties, he is an old man on the 
verge of death; his sons retain the belief of his youth, 
and the see-saw goes on. 

I want to suggest that, if we are to do any good 
in politics, we must view political questions in quite 
a different way. A party which is to obtain power 
must, in a democracy, make an appeal to which the 
majority of the nation responds. For reasons which 
will appear in the course of the argument, an appeal 
which is widely successful, with the existing democ- 
racy, can hardly fail to be harmful. Therefore no 
important political party is likely to have a useful 
programme; and if useful measures are to be passed, 
it must be by means of some other machinery than 
party-government. How to combine any such ma- 
chinery with democracy is one of the most urgent 
problems of our time. 

There are at present two very different kinds of 
specialists in political questions. On the one hand, 
there are the practical politicians of all parties; on 
the other hand, there are the experts, mainly civil 
servants, but also economists, financiers, scientific 
medical men, etc. Each of these two classes has a 
special kind of skill. The skill of the politician con- 
sists in guessing what people can be brought to think 
advantageous to themselves; the skill of the expert 
consists in calculating what really is advantageous, 
provided people can be brought to think so. (The 
proviso is essential, because measures which arouse 
serious resentment are seldom advantageous, what- 
ever merits they may have otherwise.) The power 
of the politician, in a democracy, depends upon his 
adopting the opinions which seem right to the average 
man. It is useless to urge that politicians ought to be 
high-minded enough to advocate what enlightened 
opinion considers good, because if they do they are 
swept aside for others. Moreover, the intuitive skill 
that they require in forecasting opinion does not imply 
any skill whatever in forming their own opinions; so 
that many of the ablest (from a party-political point 
of view) will be in a position to advocate, quite 
honestly, measures which the majority think good but 
which experts know to be bad. There is, therefore, 
no point in moral exhortations to politicians to be dis- 
interested, except in the crude sense of not taking 
bribes. 

Wherever party-politics exists, the appeal of a 
politician is primarily to a section, while his opponents 
appeal to an opposite section. His success depends 
upon turning his section into a majority. A measure 
which appeals to all sections equally will presumably 
be common ground between the parties, and will there- 
fore be useless to the party-politician. ‘Consequently, 
he concentrates attention upon those measures which 
are disliked by the section which forms the nucleus 
of his opponents’ supporters. Moreover, a measure, 
however admirable, is useless to the politician unless 
he can give reasons for it which will appear convincing 
to the average man when set forth in a platform- 


1 Presidential Address to the Students’ Union of the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, 10 October, 1923. 
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speech. We have thus two conditions which must be 
fulfilled by the measures on which party-politicians 
lay sttess: (1) they must seem to favour a section 
of the nation; (2) the arguments for them must be 
of the utmost simplicity. Of course this does not apply 
to a time of war, because then the party-conflict is 
suspended in favour of conflict with the external 
enemy. In war, the arts of the politician are expended 
on neutrals, who correspond to the doubtful voter in 
ordinary politics. The late war showed that, as we 
should have expected, democracy affords an admirable 
training for the business of appealing to neutrals. That 
was one of the main reasons why democracy won the 
war. It is true it lost the peace; but that is another 
question. 

The special skill of the politician consists in knowing 
what passions can be most easily aroused, and how to 
prevent them, when aroused, from being harmful to 
himself and his associates. There is a Gresham’s law 
in politics as in currency; a man who aims at nobler 
ends than these will be driven out, except in those rare 
moments (chiefly revolutions) when idealism finds 
itself in alliance with some powerful movement of 
selfish passion. Moreover, since politicians are divided 
into rival groups, they aim at similarly dividing the 
nation, unless they have the good fortune to unite it 
in war against some other nation. They live by “sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” They can not pay 
attention to anything difficult to explain, or to any- 
thing not involving division (either between nations or 
within the nation), or to anything that would diminish 
the power of politicians as a class. 

The expert is a curiously different type. As a rule, 
he is a man who does not aim at political power. His 
natural reaction to a political problem is to. inquire 
what would be beneficial rather than what would be 
popular. In certain directions, he has exceptional 
technical knowledge. If he is a civil servant or the 
head of a big business, he has considerable experience 
of individual men, and may be a shrewd judge of 
how they will act. All these are favourable circum- 
stances, which entitle his opinion on his specialty to 
considerable weight. 

He has, however, as a rule, certain correlative de- 
fects. His knowledge being specialized, he probably 
overestimates the importance of his department. If you 
went successively to a scientific dentist, a scientific 
oculist, a heart-specialist, a lung-specialist, a nerve- 
specialist, and so. on, they would each give you ad- 
mirable advice about preventing their particular kind 
of ailment. If you followed the advice of all, you 
would find your whole twenty-four hours consumed in 
preserving your health, and no time left to make any 
use of your health. The same sort of thing may 
easily happen with political experts; if all are attended 
to, there will be no time for the nation to live its 
ordinary life. 

A second defect of the able civil servant results 
from his having to use the method of persuasion be- 
hind the scenes. He will either greatly overestimate 
the possibility of persuading people to be reasonable, 
or he will prefer hole-and-corner methods, by which 
politicians are induced to pass crucial measures with- 
out knowing what they are doing. As a rule, he will 
make the former mistake when he is young, and the 
latter when he is middle-aged. 

A third defect of the expert, if regarded as one 
who is to have executive power, is that he is no judge 
of popular passions. He usually understands a com- 
mittee very well, but he seldom understands a mob. 
Having discovered some measure which all well- 
informed persons of good will at once see to be de- 


sirable, he does not realize that, if it is publicly advo- 
cated, certain powerful people who think it will 
damage themselves can stir up popular feeling to the 
point where any advocate of the measure in question 
will be lynched. Even where there is nothing sinister, 
popular passions are often such as to astonish the 
unwary. Everybody wishes the Government to cut 
down expenditure in general, but any particular 
economy is always unpopular, because it throws indi- 
viduals out of work, and they win sympathy. In 
China, in the eleventh century, there was a civil 
servant, Wang An Shih, who, having converted the 
Emperor, set to work to introduce socialism. In a 
rash moment, however, he offended the literati (the 
Northcliffe press of that time), was hurled from 
power, and has been held up to obloquy by every 
subsequent Chinese historian until modern times. 

A fourth defect is connected with this, namely : that 
experts are apt to undervalue the importance of con; 
sent to administrative measures, and to ignore the 
difficulty of administering an unpopular law. Medical 
men could, if they had power, devise means which 
would stamp out infectious diseases, provided their 
laws were obeyed; but if their laws went much ahead 
of public opinion, they would be evaded. The ease of 
administration during the war was due to the fact 
that people would submit to a great deal in order to 
win the war, whereas ordinary peace-legislation has 
no object in making such a strong appeal. 

Hardly any expert allows enough for sheer laziness 
and indifference. We take some trouble to avoid 
dangers which are obvious, but very little to avoid 
those only visible to the expert. We think we like 
money, and summer (daylight-saving) time saves us 
many millions a year; yet we never adopted it until 
we were driven to it as a war-measure. We love 
our habits more than our income, often more than 
our life. This seems incredible to a person who has 
reflected upon the harmfulness of some of our habits. 
Probably most experts do not realize that, if they 
acquired executive power, their impulses towards 
tyranny would develop, and they would cease to be 
the amiable and high-minded men they are at present. 
Very few people are able to discount the effect of 
circumstances upon their own characters. 

For all these reasons, we can not escape from the 
evils of our present politicians by simply handing over 
the power to civil servants. Nevertheless it seems 
imperative, in our increasingly complex society, that 
experts should acquire more influence than they have 
at present. There is at present a violent conflict be- 
tween instinctive passions and industrial needs. Our 
environment, both human and material, has been sud- 
denly changed by industrialism. Our instincts have 
presumably not changed, and almost nothing has been 
done to adapt our habits of thought to the altered 
circumstances. Unwise people who keep beavers in 
their libraries find that, when wet weather is coming, 
the beavers build dams out of books, because they used 
to live on the banks of streams. We are almost equally 
ill-adapted to our new surroundings. Our education 
still teaches us to admire the qualities that were bio- 
logically useful in the Homeric age, regardless of the 
fact that they are now harmful and ridiculous. The 
instinctive appeal of every successful political move- 
ment is to envy, rivalry or hate, never to the need for 
co-operation. This is inherent in our present political 
methods, and in conformity with pre-industrial habits. 
Only a deliberate effort can change men’s habits of 
thought in this respect. 

It is a natural human propensity to attribute mis- 
fortune to some one’s malignity. When prices rise, it 
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is due to the profiteer; when wages fall, it is due to 
the capitalist. Why the capitalist is ineffective when 
wages rise, and the profiteer when prices fall, the man 
in the street does not inquire. Nor does he notice 
that wages and prices rise and fall together. If he is 
a capitalist, he wants: wages to fall and prices to rise; 
if he is a wage-earner, he wants the opposite. When 
a currency-expert tries to explain that profiteers and 
trade unions and ordinary employers have very little 
to do with the matter, he irritates everybody, like the 
man who threw doubt on German atrocities. We do 
not like to be robbed of an enemy; we want some one 
to hate when we suffer. It is so depressing to think 
that we suffer because we are fools; yet, taking man- 
kind in the mass, that is the truth. For this reason, no 
political party can acquire any driving force except 
through hatred; it must hold up some one to obloquy. 
If So-and-so’s wickedness is the sole cause of our 
misery, let us punish So-and-so and we shall be happy. 
The supreme example of this kind of political thought 
was the Treaty of Versailles. Yet most people are 
only seeking some new scapegoat to replace the 
Germans. 

I will illustrate the point by contrasting two books 
advocating international socialism, Marx’s “Capital” 
and Salter’s “Allied Shipping Control.” (No doubt 
Sir Arthur Salter does not call himself an inter- 
national socialist, but he is one none the less.) We 
may take these two books as representing the poli- 
tician’s and the civil servant’s methods, respectively, of 
advocating economic change. Marx’s object was to 
create a political party which should ultimately over- 
whelm all others; Salter’s object is to influence ad- 
ministrators within the existing system, and to modify 
public opinion by arguments based upon the general 
advantage. Marx proves conclusively that under capi- 
talism wage-earners have suffered terrible privations. 
He does not prove, and does not attempt to prove, 
that they will suffer less under communism; that is 
an assumption implicit in his style and in the ordering 
of his chapters. Any reader who starts with a prole- 
tarian class-bias will find himself sharing this assump- 
tion as he reads, and will never notice that it is not 
proved. Again, Marx emphatically repudiates ethical 
considerations as having nothing to do with social 
development, which is supposed to proceed by inex- 
orable economic laws, just as in Ricardo and Malthus. 
But Ricardo and Malthus thought that the inexorable 
laws inexorably brought happiness to their class along 
with misery to wage-earners; while Marx, like Ter- 
tullian, had an apocalyptic vision of a future in which 
his class would enjoy the circuses while the bourgeois 
would lie howling. Although Marx professed to regard 
men as neither good nor bad, but merely embodiments 
of economic forces, he did in fact represent the 
bourgeois as wicked, and set to work to stimulate a 
fiery hatred of him in the wage-earner. Marx’s 
“Capital” is in essence, like the Bryce Report, a col- 
lection of atrocity-stories designed to stimulate martial 
ardour against the enemy.’ Very naturally, it also 
stimulates the martial ardour of the enemy. It thus 
brings about the class-war which it prophesies. It is 
through the stimulation of hatred that Marx has 
proved such a tremendous political force, and through 
the fact that he has successfully represented capitalists 
as objects of moral abhorrence. 

In Salter’s “Allied Shipping Control” we find a 
diametrically opposite spirit. Salter has the advantage, 


1 The theoretical part of “Capital” is analogous to our talk about a 
“war to end war,” a “war for small nations,” a ‘‘war for democracy,” 
etc. Its sole purpose is ta make the reader feel that the hatred stirred 
up in aie righteous indignation, and may be indulged with benefit 
to mankind. 


which Marx had not, of having been for some time 
concerned in administering a system of international 
socialism. This system was brought about, not by the 
desire to kill capitalists, but by the desire to kill Ger- 
mans. As, however, the Germans were irrelevant to 
economic issues, they are in the background in Salter’s 
book. The economic problem was exactly the same as 
if the soldiers and munition-workers and those who 
supplied the raw materials of munitions had been kept 
in idleness, and the remainder of the population had 
had to do all the work; or, alternatively, as if it had 
been suddenly decreed that everybody was to do only 
half as much work as hitherto. War-experience has 
given us a technical solution of this problem, but not a 
psychological solution, because it has not shown how 
to provide a stimulus to co-operation in peace-time as 


powerful as hatred and fear of the Germans during — 


the years of war. 
Salter says (p. 19): 


There is probably no task at this moment which more de- 
serves the attention of professional economists who will ap- 
proach the problem in a purely scientific spirit, without bias 
either for or against the principle of State control, than an 
investigation of the actual results of the war-period. The 
prima facie facts with which they would start are indeed so 
striking as to constitute at least a challenge to the normal 
economic system. It is true that several factors contributed 
to the results... . An unbiased professional inquiry would 
assign full weight to these and other factors, but would prob- 
ably find much still to the credit of the new methods of or- 
ganization. The success of these methods under the condi- 
tions of the war is indeed beyond reasonable dispute. At a 
moderate estimate, and allowing for the production of persons 
who were idle before the war, between half and two-thirds 
of the productive capacity of the country was withdrawn 
into combatant or other war-service. And yet throughout the 
war Great Britain sustained the whole of her military effort 
and maintained her civilian population at a standard of life 
which was never intolerably low, and for some periods and 
for some classes was perhaps as comfortable as in time of 
peace. She did this without, on balance, drawing any aid 
from other countries. She imported, on borrowed money, less 
from America than she supplied, on loaned money, to her 
Allies. She therefore maintained the whole of the current 
consumption both of her war-effort and of her civilian pop- 
ulation with a mere remnant of her productive power by 
means of current production. 


Discussing the ordinary commercial system of peace- 
time, he says (p. 17): 


It was thus of the essence of the peace economic system 
that it was under no deliberate direction and control. By the 
exacting criterion of war-conditions, however, this system 
proved to be, at least for those conditions, seriously inade- 
quate and defective. By the new standards it was blind and 
it was wasteful. It produced too little, it produced the wrong 
things and it distributed them to the wrong people. 


The system which was gradually built up under the 
stress of war became, in 1918, in all essentials a com- 
plete international socialism. The Allied Governments 
jointly were the sole buyer of food and raw material, 
and the sole judge regarding what should be imported, 
not only into their own countries, but even into those 
of European neutrals. They controlled production 
absolutely, because they controlled raw material, and 
could ration factories as they chose. In regard to food 
they even controlled retail distribution. They fixed 
prices as well as quantities. Their power was exercised 
mainly through the Allied Maritime Transport Council, 
which, in the end, controlled nearly all the world’s 
available shipping, and was consequently able to dictate 
the conditions of import and export. The system was 
thus, in all essentials, one of international socialism, 
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applied primarily to foreign trade, the very matter 
which causes the greatest difficulties to political 
socialists. 

The odd thing about this system is that it was 
introduced without antagonizing the capitalists. It 
was a necessary feature of war-time politics that at 
all costs no important section of the population must 
be antagonized. For instance, at the time of greatest 
stringency in the shipping-position, it was argued that 
munitions must be cut down rather than food, for fear 
of discontent in the civilian population. To have 
alienated the capitalists would have been very danger- 
ous; and, in fact, the whole transformation was carried 
out without serious friction. The attitude was not: 
Such-and-such classes of men are wicked and must be 
punished. The attitude was: The peace-time system 
was inefficient, and a new system must be established 
with a minimum of hardship to all concerned. Under 
the stress of national danger, consent to measures 
which the Government considered necessary was not 
so difficult to obtain as it would be at ordinary times. 
But even at ordinary times consent would be less 
difficult if measures were presented from an adminis- 
trative point of view rather than from that of class- 
antagonism. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE BASIS OF ART. 


One who has any logic in him must wonder, I think, 
at the indifference or impatience that most artists 
display towards any consideration of the fundamental 
economics of living. It has now and then happened to 
me to be taken to task by artists and literary men of 
my acquaintance for what seems to them an inexplic- 
able interest in the ways and means of human existence. 
They seemed, as well as I could find out, to think it 
was a matter of taste. Quid Athenis et Hierosolyma? 
—is not such an interest a little ignoble in those who 
profess to be concerned with the higher activities of 
mankind, those who should be listening to the prompt- 
ings of the spirit and leaving the needs of the body to 
get along as best they may? The average artist, take 
him where you find him, is not only ignorant of eco- 
nomics, but impatient of the subject; yet he is above 
all persons the one in whose interest the fundamental 
economist is working; for more significantly than any- 
one else he is at the mercy of the present order—more 
significantly because he is the rarest and highest 
flowering of human life. The logic of the matter is 
plain. It is essential, if the artist in any field is to 
produce his best work, that he have leisure and energy 
to produce his best. If he be obliged, as how many 
artists are! to eke out a living in alien ways, his best 
will certainly not be as great in quantity and probably 
not as good in quality as it logically would be if he 
were able to devote to it a larger proportion of time 
and energy. The pretence that good art is born of the 
struggle against adverse economic conditions seems to 
me disingenuous; like the pretence that some kind of 
divine sanction was put upon poverty by the words, 
“The poor ye have always with you.” If a man have 
it in him to do creative work in art, no doubt he will 
do it as best he can, no matter what obstacles are in 
his way; but it is surely a fair assumption that he 
would produce more and better art if his strength 
- were not wasted in the struggle against economic 
handicaps. 

It is therefore primarily to the artist’s interest to 
see, as the economist so clearly sees, that these handi- 
caps are entirely artificial and unnatural, and that they 
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should be abolished. There would be no great interest 
for any of us in an effort to bring about a new 
economic order if the most that it promised were to 
ensure to every human being his daily bread, however 
desirable it may be that no human being shall go 
hungry. It is not the wider diffusion of material well- 
being that is in itself so much to be desired as the 
spiritual enrichment that this diffusion would make 
possible. Material well-being is the foundation upon 
which spiritual life must rest if it is to be sound and 
enduring. The foundations of a French cathedral have 
little esthetic interest; yet if the builders had thought 
only of the beautiful superstructure and had neglected 
to make the foundations sound enough to support it, 
we should not now be moved by the supreme achieve- 
ment of Christian art that has endured for our delight 
through centuries. The foundations of the cathedral 
tie it to the earth and lift is strongly toward heaven. 
So the physical life of man, if it be abundant, serves 
as the basis of a healthier and more beautiful spiritual 
life. If it be precarious, if man be obliged to take 
undue thought for his life, what he shall eat or where- 
withal he shall be clothed, he will simply have so 
much less energy and attention left to devote to the 
things of the spirit. No one has ever successfully 
served God and Mammon; the man who perforce 
gives his energy to making a living and his conscience 
to art is likely not to make a very good fist at either. 

The artist to-day, in any field, labours too much 
under this disability, more particularly in Europe, 
where the means of existence are so thoroughly 
monopolized and the exploitation of the peoples has 
been carried so far that the economic order is dis- 
integrating in its own corruption. The disability is 
not so great in this country, because the same economic 
system here is not so far advanced; yet how many 
artists are there even here who can live by their art? 
Very few, I think. Our plastic artists make their 
living by writing, lecturing or teaching; they paint 
houses during the day and devote their evenings and 
odd moments to their art; or they surrender to the 
popular demand for bad pictures. Our writers get 
their living by hack work; they practise some pro- 
fession unconnected with literature, and do their 
writing as they may; or they surrender to the popular 
demand for bad stories and bad articles. The lot of 
the musician is no better. Wherever one turns one is 
confronted with the unedifying spectacle of artists who, 
in order to earn their daily bread, are forced either 
to neglect or to prostitute their art. 

There are two or three circumstances peculiar to the 
last century and a half, which combine to make it 
more nearly impossible for the greater number of them 
to live by their art than it might have been two 
centuries ago. First in this list one would probably 
put the decline of the crafts which followed the intro- 
duction of the machine into industry. This field being 
now almost closed, there is an enormous influx into 
the arts of people who in a happier order of society 
would be contented craftsmen. Add to these the people 
who take to the arts in an attempt to escape from the 
ugliness and humdrum of most of the other occupa- 
tions open to them, and one readily sees that very 
little room is left for the real artist in his own field. 
The material compensations which might come to him 
from the practice of his art are largely drained off by 
more or less talented mediocrities; for the real artist 
is, as Elie Faure says, a born revolutionist, and he is 
likely to have done his work and died by the time the 
popular taste catches up with him. After he has died, 
and after his work has come to be understood and 
accepted, the mediocre hangers-on in the arts will step 
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in and reap a golden harvest through the production 
of works in his manner. Let anyone who doubts this 
statement go into the Salon d’Automne in Paris, or 
into any large exhibition of pictures in our own 
country, and count the number of little Cézannes, 
Renoirs, Gauguins, van Goghs, that clutter up its wall- 
space. “Jl vole de mes propres ales,’ said Degas of 
Forain; a remark which any of the great painters of 
the nineteenth century, could he visit one of to-day’s 
salons, might make with equal justice of dozens of the 
would-be artists there exhibited. No wonder Renoir 
declared that the most vicious influence upon modern 
art, and the most harmful to the artist, was the salon, 
with its tendency to perpetuate and glorify the 
mediocre and the static. Substitute for the salon the 
academy, and you have the situation paralleled in 
literature. 

All this of course points directly to another im- 
portant consideration, namely: the effect of public 
taste upon art and the artist. Before the French Reyo- 
lution the system of patronage contributed a good deal 
to the development of art. There is little to be said 
for such a system; in theory it is intolerable; in practice 
it put the artist at the mercy of the patron, and if the 
patron had bad taste in art, it was so much the worse 
for his protégé. In England the failure of the aris- 
tocracy in respect for art and the artist retarded shock- 
ingly the development of plastic art, and the corre- 
sponding effect of this failure upon music in England 
is notorious. In France the artist fared better under 
this system. The artist in England, according to Elie 
Faure, was a sort of upper servant in the eyes of the 
great noble; in France, the king himself stooped to 
pick up Titian’s brushes. The system of patronage 
which flourished before the French Revolution was the 
dubious product of a thoroughly unsound economic 
order; but at least the aristocracy had some taste for 
art, and their patronage, moreover, was extended to 
individuals. Under the modern regime the man who 
can afford to be a patron of the arts is the wealthy 
bourgeois—the busy banker or industrialist—who gen- 
erally knows nothing about art and does not pretend 
to know anything. He has his family portraits painted 
by the painter who has to his credit the most medals 
from the salon; and when he extends his patronage 
he extends it to an institution, simply because he 
would not know how to recognize a gifted individual 
if he saw one. This is natural and to be expected. 
Art is not his business; and therefore, having no 
judgment of his own about it, he plays safe where it 
is concerned. No one, of course, would say now that 
the banker who would not engage Renoir to paint por- 
traits of his family because he had no medals from 
the salon, showed either artistic or financial good 
judgment; but at the time, no one could justly have 
blamed him. He knew nothing about art, and said so 
frankly ; and again, if he had had those pictures painted 
by an unknown artist, an artist with no medals, the 
world might have suspected that he was financially in 
a bad way. 

This kind of patronage is not conducive to great art, 
although great art is sometimes produced under it. 
The banker and the industrialist are typical of the 
popular taste of to-day, a taste that clings to the art 
of the past which has been definitely accepted as good; 
or, when it does go in for modernity, either fastens 
upon what is officially pronounced good or strikes out 
for itself and fares no better. If the artist must have 
leisure to produce good art, so must his public have 
leisure to enjoy it, and abundance to be enabled to 
possess it. The old aristocracy had abundance and 
leisure; they set a standard of taste in art, and the 


crowd followed. The wealthy patron of to-day has 
abundance without leisure, his taste is uncultivated, 
and the standard that he sets is bad. The crowd has 
neither leisure nor abundance, nor a good example to 
guide it. So the public taste of to-day corrupts art, 
and art in turn—or what passes by that name—cor- 
rupts the public taste; and while the vicious circle con- 
tinues, the real artist, in the intervals of his struggle 
to keep himself alive, produces works that will be 
appreciated after a generation or two, perhaps. 

Economic freedom is the only remedy for this state 
of affairs. No one, probably, would advocate an at- 
tempt to cram good art down the throat of an un- 
willing public. I would certainly not support a 
movement to get medals for good artists instead of 
bad ones, nor yet would I be in favour of compulsory 
courses in appreciation of art for the benefit of wealthy 
patrons. Such expedients would be ridiculous, and I 
mention them here only because they are no more 
ridiculous than hundreds which are suggested daily by 
advocates of reform of one kind or another in fields 
other than the one under discussion. The sensible in- 
ference surely is that the artist should be free to work 
by the light that is in him, and that the public should 
be free, also, to judge art after its own fashion. 
Neither is so at present, for neither has the necessary 
leisure and abundance. An economic system which 
ensured to every one the full product of his labour 
would provide the artist ample leisure to do his work, 
and the public ample leisure to cultivate its taste in 
art; and one may be confident that bad art would not 
long survive under such a dispensation. If anyone 
doubt this, he may find considerable reassurance in the 
magnificent collective art that was produced by the 
French communes, where the people were freed for a 
little time from the yoke of the nobles and the clergy. 
This is not, however, the point upon which I wish to 
dwell at present. I am interested here only in suggest- 
ing to those artists who, for whatever reason, refuse 
to examine critically and resolutely the structure upon 
which our society rests, that they are leaving to the 
professional propagandist and the doctrinaire revolu- 
tionist a work which is properly not theirs, but which 
I hold to be the peculiar and intimate concern of every 
person who loves art and lives by it. 

Artists have been prevented from taking an appro- 
priate interest in this subject, probably, in part by pre- 
occupation with other affairs; in part by a healthy 
disgust at the antics of the revolutionary propagandist ; 
but more generally by an indifference which they could 
not possibly entertain if they realized how nearly the 
economic problem is related to the problems of art. 
It is because it is primarily their concern and should 
above all things not be left to the professional 
economist and the revolutionary propagandist, that it 
seems fitting to make a direct appeal to them to 
abandon their attitude of indifference. They are not 
thus wholly indifferent to their own daily physical 
needs, for they can not be; and the question of eco- 
nomics is only, in a more general form, the daily 
question of physical needs; the question whether those 
needs shall be satisfied readily, and with little effort, 
or painfully and at the expense of energy which should 
be given to matters more interesting and important. 
There are artists who have seen this more or less 
clearly. A good poet was spoiled when John Reed 
espoused the cattse of the Russian Revolution, and this 
was a great pity; yet the instinct that prompted his 
self-sacrifice was sound not only from the humani- 
tarian viewpoint but from the point of view of art 
itself. I hope that this remark may not be interpreted 
as urging every artist to abandon his art and become 
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a revolutionist. I would no more think of doing such 
a thing than I should think of urging writers and 
plastic artists to choose only or chiefly revolutionary 
subjects because the great Mexican artist-revolutionist, 
Rivera, has set forth the martyrdom of the worker in 
powerful frescoes on the walls of the Mexican Minis- 
try of Public Instruction. I do not urge that art or 
the artist become propagandist—that is the very last 
thing I should wish. I wish only that the artist should 
see for his art’s sake the good of becoming economically 
free; and if he is ever to become free, he must first 
have an intelligent interest in perceiving the effect 
which his present bondage has upon art itself, as well 
as upon his own practice of it. 
SUZANNE LA FOLLETTE. 


: 


THE REASON FOR RHYME. 

THE attack upon formal poetic metre which our age has 
witnessed, and which we see to be failing, springs, I sus- 
pect, rather from a surfeit of “sure returns of still ex- 
pected rhymes” than from a disgust with metre as such. 
I am aware that in the minds of many of the moderns, 
free verse is vaguely associated with freedom in general; 
but few of the moderns are philosophical enough to make 
even a philosophical mistake. They do not understand 
principles, but they can understand that free verse be- 
comes a practical necessity once rhyme is discarded. 
Blank verse in English, owing to the character of our 
language, is necessarily confined either to the decasyllabic 
line or to imitations of classical forms. How little chance 
these have of success may be observed in Longfellow’s 
hexameters and in “Hiawatha.” But even were they suc- 
cessful, it would still mean that the scope of poetry is 
immediately restricted once rhyme is abandoned. For 
noble instrument as blank verse is, it is insufficient for 
the lyric reaches; hence the attempt to get over the diffi- 
culty by abandoning metre. The baby is thrown out with 
the bath. 

This irritation with rhyme is not new. Milton was its 
first mouthpiece—the Milton of the gloriously rhymed 
“Lycidas”; and Wordsworth, who had written a mealy- 
mouthed and slovenly sonnet in defence of the sonnet, 
went on to write another, and a much better, sonnet to 
prove that 


The grandeur of the forest tree 
Comes not by casting in a formal mould, 
But from its own divine vitality. 


Wordsworth was, of course, too good a poet to deny metre 
its place in poetry, but he was for the moment irritated by 
rhyme, possibly owing to his notorious difficulty with it. 
Both Milton and Wordsworth, however, contented them- 
selves with grumbling. They attempted no technical 
experiments; they had no longing to burst barriers. 
They accepted the limits imposed by the English tongue, 
and went on rhyming when rhymes were called for. Their 
irritation was not nearly so acute as our own. 

But we shall get ourselves into endless trouble if we 
continue to base our esthetics upon a mood of im- 
patience. Blank verse alone can not satisfy us. Nothing 
is more nauseating than a mediocre talent affecting the 
massive magnificence of the bare line; and although 
modern blank verse has, in the hands of such men as 


Frost, Abercrombie and Robinson, shown fresh possi- 


bilities, it would soon be wearisome as a steady diet. 
Moreover, Wilfred Owen’s use of assonance in his fine 
poem “Strange Meeting” (an assonance that is all but 
rhyme), would cease, if persisted in, to be refreshing. 
If we are not to return to rhyme, we must either discover 
a new blank-verse line or be vers-librists. 

We can do neither of these things with any likelihood 


of success; the language will not suffer it. And even if 
it were metrically and melodically possible, the fact re- 
mains that centuries of Christian civilization have set 
our spirits hungering for wilder visions and deeper emo- 
tions than ever could disturb the serene and sad soul of 
a pagan. These visions and emotions have sought to find 
in rhyme one of their outlets. I do not propose, how- 
ever, to argue the case against free verse: I merely record 
my conviction. My purpose is to say a few kind words 
about rhyme. 

Rhyme is no more than a device designed to heighten 
poetic perception. Incidentally, it is an invaluable aid to 
the memory, but although critics now and then defend it 
on that score, that is not why poets use it. They use it 
as a net to capture the elusive Muse. It is unnecessary, 
and would besides be absurd, to contend that the ecstacy 
of poetic feeling could not be achieved without it. Merely 
to take one out of a hundred possible citations, lines 
such as: 

In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage— 


achieve without rhyme all that it would have been pos- 
sible to achieve with it. But however many examples 
one might adduce on this side of the question, there are 
far more examples that could be cited upon the side of 
rhyme; examples of rhymes that cease to be an accident 
of the poetry and become its very essence. Shakespeare’s 
twenty-ninth sonnet, for example, would have been a good 
poem without the double rhyme that transforms it into 
a marvel: 


Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee, and then my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate. 


The bird, and the imagination, mount from mere words 
(‘like” and “lark”’—half-rhymes) upward until the extra 
syllable of the rhyme carries it out of sight and carries 
us into the empyrean. The line would have lacked the 
final touch of rapturous lightness had it not responded 
to its conclusive rhyme; for this rhyme is the actual 
embodiment of a certain balance of ideas which, as al- 
ways happens when rhyme is successfully employed, seem 
themselves to rhyme together. 

Such felicity is not, of course, always attained. It is 
this felicity, however, that is aimed at in rhyme, so that 
the ringing of two words in unison (a simple affair in 
itself) shall by its appropriateness illuminate, transfigure 
and be fused with the content of the poem, thereby add- 
ing, as the rhythm has already added, a new but more 
emphatic corroboration than unsupported rhythm can 
give to the thought in the poet’s mind. The chiming of 
these bells triumphantly announces the birth of poetry, 
and is inseparable from the spirit of the holiday. 

Every poet knows that the perfect rhyme exists, could- 
he but find it. He knows, too, that felicity in rhyming 
bears slight relation to facility in rhyming. Swift, who 
won his wager by matching “Nebuchadonozer” with “the 
curse of God, on you, sir!” and Browning with his fan- 
tastic, Byron with his humorous, and Swinburne with 
his rhetorical effects were led by their mere aptitude for 
jingling to use rhyme for its own sake, in order to show 
off, or to amuse themselves with the pretty bells. Words- 
worth, who plodded heavily after his rhymes and could 
attempt no feats, was saved by sheer slowness from abus- 
ing loveliness by too dexterous an exploitation of it. 


The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
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And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


Anyone who has tried to write poetry can see that even 
here Wordsworth had difficulty with his rhymes. Yet, as 
is almost always the case with Wordsworth, the sincerity 
of his artistic purpose enabled him so to use his hack- 
neyed rhymes that their appropriateness bestows inevi- 
tability, though hardly a startling inevitability, upon his 
work. 

Keats, however, who possessed gifts that Wordsworth 
lacked, was often able to do much more. Take his most 
famous stanza: 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I heard this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


That would have been fine poetry even without rhyme; 
but it is so much finer with rhyme that we can scarcely 
conceive of it without. It becomes what it is, moreover, 
because of one singularly fortunate rhyme: “hath” rhym- 
ing with “path” does the trick. It is at once the only 
possible and (especially because of the splitting of the 
whole verb) an unusual rhyme, one that is at the same 
instant surprising and what was expected. This is the 
secret of its charm. The absence of complete identity 
of vowel-sound is the key that opens the magic casement 
over those fairy lands; and the fact that “hath” can be 
uttered only in a whisper awakens the sense of mystery. 
This kind of thing could never have been brought about 
deliberately; it was a slice of the luck that comes to none 
save great artists; or is it that only great artists are able 
to take advantage of such luck? 

Whatever else rhyme is, it is not an artificiality. I ad- 
mit that it can be so mishandled, by being overstressed, 
as almost to be isolated at times from the rest of the 
poem; but that is no more than another phase of the 
delicate problem of what constitutes exact poise and pro- 
portion. We all know the man who is too well dressed 
and too elaborate in his politeness to be quite a gentle- 
man. In the same way writers who, like Pope or Poe— 
to select extremes—obtrude their virtuosity, are really 
guilty of bad technique, and make their muse rather vul- 
gar by over-dressing the poor thing. Yet all this may 
be admitted, without admitting that clothes, or rhymes, 
are nothing but conventions. The matter may easily be 
tested. It is precisely the simple and happy people who 
employ rhyme, or some similar device. It is the highly 
sophisticated person who needs the sharp, bitter taste of 
free verse as a stimulant to a jaded appetite. A child 
of his own accord will make up rhymes all day long; my 
own children do it, even going to the length of invent- 
ing words where none exist for their purpose. I do not 
draw the conclusion that they will be poets; but I think 
I am correct in concluding that every poet who rhymes 
has first the simple pleasure of the child in any rhyme 
before he discovers the subtle pleasure of the apt rhyme. 
If we were all as natural as children, or as Wordsworth’s 
forest tree, and had “divine vitality” in sufficient quantity, 
we would lisp in numbers because the numbers came; and, 
perhaps, when our simplicity was complete, would make 
every post-card a sonnet, and frame in triolets our request 
for a second cup of coffee. It is out unhappy modern 
prigs and pedants who can not endure the complexity of 
nature. Like godless Puritans they regard themselves as 
superior to the gold on the vestments and the carving on 


the altar, and insist on singing their dreary psalms 
within whitewashed walls—bare ruined choirs where late 
the sweet birds sang. 

If ever there was a spontaneous poem it is “Kubla 
Khan’; and yet these very lines, composed in dream or 
directly “received,” are more crowded with varied met- 
rical and melodic device than perhaps any others in our 
literature. Had Coleridge consciously written them, he 
might not have dared to let their flashing fountains play 
so audaciously in the sun. At any rate he knew that, 
broad awake, he could not hope to finish the poem. He 
would have toned it down and spoiled it. 


But oh! that deep, romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 
A savage place! as holy and enchanted « 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 


Even the most miserable vers-librist, however, would 
use nothing but metre and rhyme if he could do it with 
no more effort than Coleridge had to make. The trouble 
is that although rhyme is so easy that any child can 
manage it, excellence of rhyme, rhyme that heightens po- 
etic emotion and is a part of the content of the poem, 
is a thing so difficult as to be almost a miracle. Mere 
ingenuity is within the compass of any clever man; and 
there is a genuine, if not a high, kind of literary delight 
to be obtained through the rhyming of a Barham or a 
Gilbert. It is like the pleasure one takes in seeing a man 
balance a chair on a walking-stick, and a knife on the 
chair, and a billiard-ball on the knife, and a bowl of gold- 
fish on the billiard-ball, and the whole affair, spinning 
round, on his nose; but it is a smaller pleasure than one 
takes in seeing a great actor do what seems more easy 
and yet is far more difficult. I do not wish an actor to 
play Hamlet with so much as a walking-stick on his 
nose, but I do want Hamlet to be spoken as blank verse; 
and I also want to see a poet adding to the difficulty of 
his art by writing in rhyme. I want to see this because 
rhyme is appropriate, even though it is now and then 
not absolutely essential, to lyric poetry. I want to see 
it because the difficulty of art is the artist’s opportunity. 
The poet has not only more freedom but also more fun 
by recognizing his limits and by working within them. 
The same thing that holds him down is also his spur. The 
ship must be ballasted to be buoyant; the bird flies by its 
weight as well as by its wings. 

THEODORE MAYNARD. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


A PORTRAIT OF A PARISIAN CRITIC. 


Sirs: The theatre always has the criticism it deserves. 
How true this is may be judged by considering the 
situation in France to-day where dramatic criticism is as 
completely conventional, limited and stale as the French 
theatre itself has been for the last two decades. But 
every rule engenders its exception. The exception to this 
tule is M. Maurice Boissard. Boissard has been signing 
the chroniques dramatiques in the most eminent French 
periodicals, notably the Mercure de France, and, since the 
war, in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, and in the weekly, 
Les Nouvelles Littéraires. 

Yet one hesitates to speak of him as a dramatic critic. 
For though one finds in his discursive and highly amus- 
ing feuilletons mary valid opinions of the plays reviewed, 
one is constantly struck with the fact that drama inter- 
ests Boissard only incidentally, that art is not his chief 
concern. Moreover, the reader never seeks in Boissard’s 
chronicle to know what its author thinks of the latest 
theatrical success, he is never deeply impressed by the 
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soundness of Boissard’s judgments nor is he very much 
shocked by Boissard’s unfair thrusts. In all of Boissard’s 
writing, one seeks the man, not the man in the literary 
but in the most literal sense. Boissard is interesting as 
a personality. 

His literary efforts include dramatic reviews (soon to 
be collected in a volume), a novel “Le Petit Ami,” pub- 
lished under the pseudonym Paul Léautaud, and (with 
the collaboration of Adrien van Bever) an anthology of 
modern French poetry, published under the same pseudo- 
nym. Yet in spite of this record Boissard is essentially 
not a literary artist. His novel hardly differs either in 
form or in content from his dramatic reviews, and some 
of the latter might very easily have served as a chapter 
of his novel. Boissard is essentially a causeur; talk is the 
mainspring of all his literary work. Everything he has 
written has the air of an apropos. His talk, however, has 
little in common with the brilliant verbal fencing of the 
salons where conversation is practised as a fine art. Bois- 
sard’s talk is rumination d haute voix; it is very much like 
what a man might say to himself in a bath-tub soliloquy. 

But good talk is free improvisation and admits with 
difficulty the restrictions of form. Boissard has no care 
for composition. ‘When I write,” he says, “I have only 
to find my first sentence. After that I pay no attention 
to the sentences at all, I write with my idea in view, 
putting down whatever comes to mind.” With such a 
temperament as his, what form of literature would most 
conveniently answer his needs? His ideal, he has con- 
fessed, would have been “to write something like Letters 
or Memoirs, the only writings that count.” Unfortunately, 
only the dead or the dying achieve literary success by 
publishing Letters or Memoirs. 

Boissard chose dramatic criticism as the proper medium 
for his purpose, since, after a few words of acrid depre- 
ciation or tepid praise, sufficient for most plays, he might 
freely pursue the vagrancies of this quizzical humour, but 
the theatre itself appealed irresistibly to his lazy, slightly 
sensuous temperament. The theatre attracted him, as it 
does many of us, not merely because of the plays he 
would see there but because of the show it provides, the 
make-believe and the mask. “The theatre,” he says, “is 
pleasure, laughter, imagination, lively repartee, the un- 
expected turn,’ the swift and penetrating dart; it is both 
the unreal and the true, self-amused observation reveal- 
ing itself in comic flashes; it is movement, farce and even 
horse-play.” 

If Boissard’s bavardage is his most striking character- 
istic as a writer, indolence is the essential quality of his 
personal character. This moral, physical and intellectual 
indolence undoubtedly colours all his views on life and 
literature. “I always prefer doing anything rather than 
what I am supposed to do, and what I must neglect al- 
ways has more charm for me than the thing which I am 
occupied with,” he says in a manner which makes one 
wonder whether he'thinks he is confessing a weakness or 
indicating a superior trait. Even his love of literature 
is an indolent, irresolute love. 


Certainly, I enjoy writing, I even believe that it is the 
only thing in the world I really love—together with the 
pleasure of idling, dreaming alone in silence, in a com- 
fortable armchair. But no matter how pleased I am with 
what I have written, when I have done fifteen pages, you 
must ask no more of me, whether I have finished or not. 
My enthusiasm is gone; I have already begun to think of 
something else. I am no longer interested and rather than 
continue I finish haphazardly. 


This indolence explains, in part, his impatience with 
purely artistic activity, his contempt for all preoccupa- 
tion with form. Boissard might have defined form as 
“a way of saying brilliantly what might have just as 


well been left unsaid.” “In the books I love,” he tells us, 
“there is no fine writing; there are even many imperfec- 
tions, but their author [probably Stendahl, who is Bois- 
sard’s greatest admiration] is worth all the Flauberts in 
the world.” 

Boissard’s mediocre sensuality, too, is marked by the 
same quality of lassitude and indolence. His preferred 
milieu is the brilliantly vulgar, somewhat stale, smoke- 
scented, liqueur-laden atmosphere of the popular music- 
halls. He is happiest with the girls who haunt the foyers 
of the Folies-Bergéres and the Casino de Paris. “I was 
pleased,” he says in his novel, where in his familiar, ram- 
bling style he tells of his childhood and youth, “not to re- 
turn to my books. What was there for me at home? 
Literature? I was more at ease with these women, and 
at the bottom I resembled them so much! Aren’t they 
tired before they've begun their work, don’t they culti- 
vate desire without experiencing it, and don’t they mimic 
the gestures of love just as I, for the most part, perform 
only the cerebral movements of literature?” 

Not only will Boissard allow no thought of the beyond 
to torment him, but he betrays an old-modish contempt 
for religion and the “soul,”” He mocks patriotism. “Iam 
interested in all peoples and in none, not even my own.” 
Heroics of all kinds annoy him. Hence Corneille, who 
celebrated human will, becomes “that odious Corneille, 
whose declamation, emphasis and heroism are so un- 
pleasant, flat and false. I once wrote ‘stupid as a Cor- 
neille hero’ and that is a good definition of stupidity.” 
Boissard is contemptuous of the crowd, and he defines 
the public as “several hundred asses made the more 
asinine for having been assembled.” 

Yet for all this there is a decided strain of wry wist- 
fulness in all Boissard’s work, a kind of sentimentality 
without which no Parisian seems to be complete. He talks 
of his childhood in Montmartre with characteristically 
disenchanted tenderness; he speaks with amused gentle- 
ness of the street-walkers of the Place de Clichy, who 
according to his account played so large a part in his 
development. But the creatures he most loves and upon 
whom he lavishes his warmest affection are his cats and 
dogs, not such as would find favour with the public at 
an animal-show but ordinary abandoned little cats and 
dogs taken up from the gutters. Here is the story of the 
dog Span. 


I met him one day on the Rue de Vaugirard, scared, 
skeleton-like, baffled, running in all directions. I followed 
him without being able to pick him up. Finally I succeeded 
in taking him in my hands, although, in his terror and 
distrust, he tried to bite me. I bought him a good portion 
of food at a restaurant. Then, seated on a bench, I fed him. 
I shall always remember how this dog, who had been almost 
ferocious a quarter of an hour before, laid his head on my 
knees and looked at me with reassured and grateful eyes. 
I lost him in 1913, and his grave is in my garden, together 
with many others. 


Boissard knows that both the mediocre play and the 
critic who declares it to be such will be forgotten. Thus 
the part of his reviews devoted to the passing of judg- 
ments is short, concise, cruel. However, his ferocity 
is never blatant or pretentious; it is a rather nonchalant 
ferocity. His prejudices, of course, are violent, but amid 
the faint murmurs of his fellow-critics Boissard’s sweep- 
ing overstatements ring fresh and true. In what esteem 
does he hold the contemporary French theatre? 


For the last fifty years our theatre has been stifled by 
stupidity, like our age. When we consider that the boring 
and mediocre Alexandre Dumas fils, together with glum and 
glacial Paul Hervieu, were once considered masters of the 
theatre, and that the loquacious and pretentious Frangois de 
Curel, the hazy and morbid Henri Lavedan, who make plays 
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out of the works of science they have just read, and Porto- 
Riche, who refines upon what is already artificial, are still 
considered masters, we have an excellent idea of the state 
of hebetude to which we shave fallen. Silliness, pretension, 
talkiness, grave stupidity, obscure preciosity—that is, in its 
ensemble, our theatre for the last fifty years. It is no longer 
the theatre; it is a pulpit. It is no longer art; it is peda- 
gogy. The only thing that really is funny is the grandilo- 
quent Guignol provided by the dramatic works of Victor 
Hugo. On the one hand, we have authors so delighted 
with having learned something that they burn with the 
desire to communicate their knowledge; on the other hand, 
we find a dull public desirous to look as if they were 
escaping the bogwater of their ignorance and to learn 
something. 


Boissard is hardly more edulcorated in his comments 
on actors and actresses. ‘“The performance is killingly 
funny,” he says in a review of a very dignified play in 
verse at the Comédie Frangaise. “What made Mademoi- 
selle Ventura go on the stage? She is ugly, small, ill- 
formed; she has a nasal voice and ridiculously affected 
mannerisms. I can more easily imagine her as a sales- 
lady in a department-store than as an actress on any 
stage. It is not true that ridicule kills. If this were so 
M. Le Bargy [one of the ‘glories’ of the French stage] 
would be buried to-day.” It is Boissard too who defined 
the Comédie Francaise as “The French Academy of the 
boulevard theatres,’ a remarkably apt characterization. 

On the positive side, Boissard is hardly so expansive. 
For, as he himself explains, “admiration makes me timid, 
fills me with scruples, I doubt whether I am capable of 
giving adequate praise and so often prefer to remain 
silent. How often I have felt how much more easy it 
is to attack a bad play than to prove the merits of an 
excellent one.” Yet Boissard has encouraged most of 
the really interesting French dramatists of to-day— 
Crommelynck, Vildrac, Mazaud. He has praise for 
Jacques Nathanson, the brilliant boulevard Marivaux, and 
he admires Sacha Guitry “the Moliére of our day!” 
Boissard may be read with pleasure; he can not be 
imitated. 

I am, etc., 


Paris. H. E. Crurman, 


THE THEATRE. 


INWARD BOUND AND OUTWARD 
BOUND. 


Avucust STRINDBERG has had the peculiar fortune to 
become an historical curiosity before he ceased to be a 
novelty. In a technical sense he may have had a 
distinct contribution for the art of the theatre, but in 
any permanent sense his dramatic value was seriously 
impaired by his own inability to adjust himself to life. 
He was so utterly relentless in his analysis of the 
human scene that on occasion his mind broke under 
the strain. Doubtless he accounted as a weakness the 
qualities of tenderness and pity. With an exuberant 
productive vitality he set himself to tear off human 
masks and to penetrate and expose the ferment of sham 
and wickedness which, in his view, seemed to furnish 
the inevitable motive power; to reveal, as he once re- 
marked, the spectacle of life, ‘so brutal, so cynical, 
so heartless,” on “that madhouse, that jail, that morgue, 
the earth.” Some of Strindberg’s more sentimental 
followers insist that he was essentially an optimist. 
One suspects that he would harshly repudiate this sug- 
gestion. He remarked that for him the joy of life 
lay in “the mighty and terrible struggles of existence, 
in the capability of experiencing something, of learning 
something”; but because of his own ill adjustment he 


was wont to see only the tragedy and failure of these 
struggles. His curious trick of ringing down the cur- 
tain with his central character sitting amid the ruins, 
delivering a moral apostrophe to life, can scarcely be 
regarded as optimism. Perhaps he felt the necessity 
of tempering somewhat his own relentlessness; in any 
case, the habit verges perilously close to banality. 

To the normal person the conversation in Strind- 
berg’s plays not infrequently seems unnatural. This is 
because he makes his people tear off their masks, so 
to speak, with their own tongues. He draws their true 
characters out of their own mouths. He is so resolute 
in his tragic exposition that he seems to forget that 
human masqueraders are not intent on giving them- 
selves away. Scoundrels, cowards and hypocrites are 
likely to have a fine protective technique, and they 
are not wont to advertise their baser qualities in 
ordinary conversation, as Strindberg has them do again 
and again. This apparent lack of subtlety is probably 
the result of his productive velocity. His fecund 
imagination drove him so sharply that parturition fol- 
lowed parturition, and not a few of his mental progeny 
seem to have come forth not fully formed. His ex- 
cessive use of symbolism is an additional indication of 
this tropical fruitfulness, One can not avoid the feeling 
that sometimes he fell back on the symbol merely be- 
cause his exigent haste did not allow him time to 
create the reality. 

The Provincetown Players have emerged from their 
considerable interval of silence with a thoroughly well- 
conceived presentation of Strindberg’s “Spook Sonata.” 
The play is one in which he experiments with the 
intangibilities of existence, and the title “Sonata” is 
chosen advisedly, for the intention is to evoke an 
impression, a mood, as with a musical production. 
The piece is one of those fragile contrivances which 
would be rendered ridiculous by a few slight inepti- 
tudes in the presentation, but the Provincetown 
Players, with a rare sense of navigation, manage to 
pilot it through without getting wrecked on the rocks 
of derisive laughter. 

After a seemingly chance encounter the young 
student of the play is taken up by an aged benefactor 
who has a perverted passion for distorting the des- 
tinies of his neighbours. The student is introduced 
into a household which, under its pleasing veneer, has 
been poisoned utterly by the aged meddler. The hus- 
band is a bankrupt and an impostor; the wife has 
assumed the role of a mummy and dwells in a closet 
uttering only parrot-like phrases; the servants have 
settled themselves like leeches on this house of sham 
and silence, and the daughter, with whom the student 
is in love, is a hopeless victim of the blighted atmo- 
sphere. One by one the horrors of the place are 
revealed to the enamoured young man, until at last 
he discovers that in that miasmal environment even 
youth and love are mockeries; and he is left with 
the reflection that honour and faith are only fairy 
tales, beauty is a delusion, and truth can be found only 
in his own imagination. This inhuman and autoistic 
view is tempered somewhat by an irrelevant practical 
peroration from the “Edda” which concludes, “Happy 
indeed is the guiltless man!” 

Obviously, this is not a robust piece of work, and 
it can not be made to seem so even when decked out 
with such fripperies as apparitions, symbols, double 
meanings, suggestive music. Its production is essen- 
tially a stunt; it has no significance except for the 
theatrical technicians. It can be accepted as a rather 
doubtful appetizer for the happier nourishment which 
the theatrical chefs of Macdougal Street hold in 
promise. 
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Unregenerate persons who find some difficulty in 
sitting through a play by Strindberg without getting 
parched for a draught of honest laughter, may hie 
themselves to the Ritz Theatre, where, in “Outward 
Bound,” Mr. Sutton-Vane’s importation from London, 
all the characters are people who have died. They are 
much more warmly human than Strindberg’s inward- 
bound characters. Mr. Vane’s group of assorted 
Londoners do not at first realize that they are embarked 
on a voyage for which there are no return-tickets. 
They find themselves as fellow-passengers on what 
appears superficially to be a typical small-sized pas- 
senger-liner, and it is only after an interval that they 
begin to perceive that theirs is no ordinary embarka- 
tion. The truth about the Stygian character of the 
vessel and the momentous destination is borne in upon 
them gradually and subtly, and their cumulative fore- 
bodings are unerringly communicated to the audience 
through a first act which is a real feat of dramatic 
crescendo. First, one of the group, an alcoholic youth, 
observes that neither he nor his fellow-passengers have 
any but the vaguest ideas of how they came aboard, 
or any definite thought of the port for which they 
sail. Later it develops that the vessel carries no officers 
and no crew, that it shows no side-lights, and finally 
even the most sceptical of the passengers is made to 
realize that they are being ferried toward a dread 
Examiner from whose decisions no appeal can be 
taken. Their reactions to this strange revelation are 
interesting enough, even though at this point one could 
not avoid a feeling that Mr. Vane’s ingenuity did not 
carry him quite as far as it might. Surely among such 
voyagers of doom there should be one in whom a sense 
of adventure and curiosity would overcome fear or 
mere resignation, and in such circumstances he would 
be the most interesting of all. However, even with 
this omission, and even though the sins of his charac- 
ters and the judgments eventually pronounced upon 
them are somewhat conventional, Mr. Vane has 
managed to construct a situation of unusual emotional 
intensity, from which only the most callous auditor 
could escape unmoved. In his American production at 
least, he is fortunate in securing interpreters who fol- 
low his dramatic intention without a single noticeable 
exaggeration or false note. 

With a fine judgment Mr. Vane has laid his scenes 
in the prosaic atmosphere of the vessel’s smoking-room. 
It is encouraging to note that Mr. Vane’s celestial 
shipowners do not share the rigorous anti-convivial 
views of our Mr. Bryan and the entrepreneurs of the 
Anti-Saloon League. The sole attendant on the ship 
is a steward serving as bartender, and not the least 
interesting part of the spectacle is the rapt attention 
which the American audiences give to the ritual of the 
ship’s bar, the wistful intensity with which they follow 
every motion of. the capable Mr. Kerrigan as he 
polishes forbidden glasses. If any of the Freudian 
brethren attend “Outward Bound” and watch the audi- 
ence as well as the play, they may well be tempted 
to expand their theories of human motivations. In 
one other extraneous sense the play is curiously sug- 
gestive. Through an accident of casting, Mr. Vane’s 
ultra-English characters are placed on a transport of 
doom on which, as if through some poetic compensa- 
tion, Charon (Mr. Kerrigan) is distinctly of the Celtic 
type, and they are fated to meet a celestial Examiner 
(Mr. Dudley Digges) of the same racial lineage. One 
can not avoid wondering if the minor officials of this 
ultimate Port consist of Afghans, Fuzzy-Wuzzies and 
others of the remote races who have borne the yoke 
of imperial conquest. 


This, however, is an irrelevance. Mr. Vane has 


given us an unusual play, rendered with natural jollity 
and tenderness. It will attract many varieties of 
theatregoers, the religious, the sceptical, the esoteric, 
lovers of comedy, lovers of the sea, and that not in- 
considerable body of our citizenship that will pay the 
price of admission merely for the vicarious satisfaction 
in seeing a bar in full operation once again. For these 
last it may be said that Mr. Kerrigan, though ostensibly 
impersonating a man long dead, acts as if he were 
born to the white apron. 
Harotp KELLock. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


NATURE AND NATURALISTS. 


Sirs: I am sure that Mr. Massingham, in his letter to the 
editors which appeared in the Freeman of 26 December, has 
misinterpreted my criticism of his book, “Untrodden Ways,” 
in deducing from it that my objection was to his ornithological 
and entomological subject-matter. I suspend the question 
whether a reviewer—or a critic—has or has not the right 
to quarrel with an author on such a head, though I suspect 
that it is a debatable question. My point was not that Mr. 
Massingham has no business to write about nature (especially 
since he writes with so much quiet distinction), but that his 
preoccupation with nature is interesting as a spiritual phe- 
nomenon, peculiar (as far as I know) to modern times; and 
that, having written about nature and naturalists exclusively, 
he shows certain literary qualities which he shares with other 
such writers. If I think these qualities are not of the highest, 
I am prepared to defend my right to say so; and Mr. Mas- 
singham, in retaliating with so much heat, has perhaps only 
illustrated afresh my remarks about the temper of naturalists. 
I am, etc., Nira. 


PUNG-CHOW AND ITS VARIANT. 


Sirs: It is out of a desire for enlightenment that I buy my 
weekly copy of the Freeman. I rely upon it for information 
concerning subjects that are too deep for my unaided under- 
standing. Therefore, it is a shock to find in the current 
issue cause for suspicion that in my blind faith I may have 
been swallowing whole some improper food. In statement 
and assumption Journeyman’s allusions and illusions regard- 
ing “the great American game, Mah Jong,” form a surpris- 
ingly jumbled mess of inaccuracies. He suspects that those who 
are interested in “this new parchesi’ have been “advertised 
into it or conscripted in some other fashion”; and he sets 
down the testimony of an acquaintance who, while loathing 
the game, is “trying to learn it” as a passport to “parties.” 
All of which, to borrow a chaste expression from Mr. 
Mencken is pishposh. Pung-Chow, the ancient Chinese “game 
of the hundred intelligences’ (Mah-Jongg is a variation 
adopted by the unwashed coolies of the coast fringe), for 
nearly thirty centuries has been a cherished diversion of a 
people whose preference is for intellectual recreation. 

Not even remotely does Pung-Chow or any of its variations 
resemble parchesi. The East Indian game of parchesi is a 
kind of backgammon in which moves are dictated by casting 
of dice. There is in Pung-Chow the inevitable element of 
chance, but there is also the opportunity for judgment based 
on mathematical computations which enables the skilled player 
to win in the long run. ... And I hold with the nonogenarian 
Chinese Doctor of Literature who declared: “No life is too 
long for newly discovered delights in Pung-Chow.” I am, etc., 
Philadelphia. NorMAN JEFFERIES. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 


Sirs: Karl Marx’s point—referred to in your editorial, “A 
Blind Leader of the Blind,” in your issue of 26 December— 
that credit “has an irresistible tendency to stimulate produc- 
tion at the expense of consumption” can hardly be supported 
by the Ford industry, save of course from the standpoint, so 
often taken in the Freeman, that reparations are bad for 
those who receive them. Mr. Ford, measured by all com- 
monly accepted standards of equitable exchange, gives more 
than a dollar’s worth of automobile for a dollar. Since Mr. 
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Ford does not lose money by it, it must be a good thing for 
all concerned. 

But your illustration of persons enjoying the use of auto- 
mobiles and thereby living beyond their means proves the 
opposite of Marx’s point. If the ordinary living-expenses 
consume their whole income, in other words, all they produce, 
and they go into debt in order to consume automobiles, then 
they consume more than they produce. They then consume 
at the expense of some one else’s production. Their con- 
sumption is at the expense of production and not the contrary 
as you would have it. I am, etc., 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. H. W. Noren. 


“THE FALLACY OF RACIALISM.” 


Sirs: On 5 December, Professor Hayes reviewed in your 
columns under the heading “The Fallacy of Racialism,” my 
book entitled “Race and National Solidarity,” and I am ask- 
ing opportunity to make some corrections. 

First, that I take for granted such words as “race” and 
“nation.” Does the reviewer mean to imply that races and 
nations are mere words? I have talked with some extremists, 
who point to the difficulties of classifying all peoples into 
races as if this were an argument against regarding races as 
real. Perhaps some would hold that the difficulties of clas- 
sifying all colour-mixtures indicate that colour is unreal. I 
wonder if this fallacy does not lurk beneath the language 
of Professor Hayes. That his logic is not always perfect, I 
strongly suspect from the fact that he classifies himself as 
a “melancholy antiquarian” in his opening paragraph. In 
my book I purposely avoided an attempt to classify peoples 
into races. I used race and nation in the broad sense employed 
by common sense. Every one recognizes that there are white 
people and people who are coloured. Whether certain small 
groups of peoples are to be classified as white or coloured 
is unimportant. Certainly the existence of such peoples can 
throw no doubt on the existence of white and coloured peo- 
ples. To have shown that there are races and nations, I hold, 
would have been unnecessary, and to have attempted a clas- 
sification of all peoples would have been irrelevant. 

I make the same answer to the charge that “the author 
offers no explanation of the distinctive character of European 
civilization beyond a reference to its ‘racial basis.” Why 
should I? The important thing was to show that European 
civilization has a distinctive character, that this distinctive 
character is valuable, and that it has a racial basis. Yet I 
did not hesitate to point out that no culture can be explained 
adequately in terms of race. If Professor Hayes will read 
pages 142-150, he will discover that while I emphasize the 
fact that race must be considered in an explanation of a cul- 
ture, I state that it is only one of a number of important 
factors. 

Less important but equally erroneous is the statement that 
my “jargon” is of the McDougall school of social psychology, 
for McDougall’s writings and the psychology involved in 
my book belong to widely different points of view. 

Finally, Professor Hayes misrepresents the ideals set forth 
in my book. I am represented as holding that the white 
world should be pitted against the non-white world. As a 
matter of fact, my book is a warning that unless our present 
international policies are changed, we are in great danger 
of seeing the white world pitted against the non-white. Just 
as the building of powerful industrial groups in Europe has 
resulted in jealousy, conflict and wars, so I hold that conflict 
and wars will probably result between the white and non- 
white world if the non-white world becomes industrialized. 
There is no possibility of a logical demonstration here; yet 
the probabilities seem to me sufficiently great to cause one 
to question the wisdom of forcing this development. 

My fears of such a conflict and my concern to see more 
friendly relations established between the different white na- 
tions, cause me to suggest that the white world should act 
as a unit, and that we should endeavour to strengthen race- 
consciousness and loyalty. I share the doubts of Professor 
Hayes regarding the possibility of getting European peoples 
to put race above nation; yet I hold that much can be done 
for the building up of a stronger race-consciousness and 
loyalty, and that when this has been done we shall have a 
powerful factor making for peace and co-operation among 


the white nations, This loyalty to be sure is an ideal, and 
perhaps it can never be realized; but may I suggest to Pro- 
fessor Hayes that ideals need not be completely realized in 
order to affect the course of events? I am, etc., 


Vermillion, South Dakota. Cuar_es C, Josey. 


THE PUEBLO INDIANS, 


Sirs: The Primer on Pueblo Indians by Witter Bynner in 
your issue of 26 December presents concisely the facts with 
regard to Indian lands in New Mexico. There are only a few 
slight inaccuracies. I was United States Attorney for the 
Pueblo Indians in 1917-18, and commenced a number of ac- 
tions intended to settle the boundary-controversies between 
some of the Pueblos and adjoining grants and overlapping 
claims, as for instance in the case of the San Domingo 
pueblo. Last year I made a number of efforts to draw public 
attention to the legal points involved and set forth by Mr. 
Bynner, but there were too many hysterical admirers of the 
Indians to permit sound sense to get a hearing, so I con- 
tented myself with calling Senator Lenroot’s attention to this 
phase of the case. 

The points on which I disagree with Mr. Bynner are these. 
First, the Indians are not as proficient in art as has been sug- 
gested. They make some pottery—none as good as their 
ancestors made—and they do some needlework; but they make 
no blankets; they do not weave; and their architecture is 
crude even where touched by Spanish influence. Second, 
their Government is well organized, but by no means simple. 
It is probably the most refined instance of despotism carried 
on under the guise of a “republican form of government,” 
and the cazique of each Pueblo can give our political rings 
cards and spades when it comes to the exercise of absolute 
political and social power. Third, it is not true that the 
Indians did not avail themselves of the Territorial and, later, 
the State courts; but they were not greatly concerned about 
the titles of the ancient settlers on their lands and their de- 
scendants. Almost all litigation in the State courts was be- 
tween factions, with the object of securing political control 
of the pueblos, including the power to tax and consequently 
control of the war-chest. I broke up this practice by special pleas 
in abatement to the jurisdiction of the State courts, which 
pleas were uniformly sustained by the State courts. I know of 
only one case involving boundaries in which the Indians got 
the worst of it, and that was not so much the fault of the 
State court as of the then United States attorney for the 
Indians, who was underpaid and consequently not overzealous. 

As far as your comments are concerned I disagree most 
emphatically. Most of the lands occupied by settlers were 
originally occupied by what the Spanish Government census 
called “mestizes”’ or half-breeds. The large majority of 
Mexicans are just that. Their ancestors were sons and daugh- 
ters of Indian mothers or fathers, and inherited in many cases 
the right to occupy Indian lands from their mothers, because 
among the Pueblos descent goes through the mother. Some 
of them bought their lands from the Pueblos, that is, from 
the community. Before New Mexico was taken from Mexico, 
the Pueblo Indians enjoyed full rights of citizenship of the 
Mexican Republic. The community had a right to sell lands 
if it wished. This right is even to-day recognized when 
the Government takes deeds from the Pueblos for lands on 
which to build schools, The Government did not steal any- 
thing; on the contrary, the Government has favoured the 
Pueblo Indians in many ways. If any Government is to be 
blamed, it is the Pueblos’ Government, which sold these lands 
in the first place, at least in a great majority of cases, and in 
some instances as far back as the eighteenth century. The 
ancestors of the Mexican settlers who still retain their prop- 
erty on the Pueblo grants are buried in little graveyards on 
the Pueblo lands. Railways have been built across the grants 
and rights of way acquired from the Pueblos, highways have 
been built across the lands, and in some places prosperous 
villages have grown up. Whatever may be the shortcomings . 
of political government—and they are many—certainly the 
most abstract conception of justice could not require the re- 
turns of lands so held, either by purchase or inheritance, 
especially where the tenure is lost in the recordless mists of 
antiquity, ... I am, etc., 


El Paso, Texas. Epwarp D, TITTMANN. 
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BOOKS. 


STEPHEN CRANE. 


THE story of Stephen Crane has at last been told. In 
a book remarkable alike for its trenchant historical 
truth and its critical acumen, Mr. Thomas Beer has 
rescued from the stupid libels of gossiping journalists 
and the envious lamentations of pedantic dunces the 
fame of a man who is certainly one of the significant 
figures of modern literature. Mr. Beer has performed 
an unexpected service. As late as 1914, Hamlin Gar- 
land deprecated the obscurity into which Crane had so 
unaccountably fallen; and in the spring of 1923, 
Joseph Conrad, conversing with the author of this 
biography, exclaimed with wonder: “And so it has 
come to pass after all—this thing which I did not ex- 
pect to see! In truth I had never expected the biog- 
raphy of Stephen Crane to appear in my lifetime!” 
By way of doing justice to his brilliant subject, Mr. 
Beer has made a slashing analysis of the social hypoc- 
risies of 1890, and has reconstructed with merciless 
candour the background of snobbery, both of the pen 
and the purse, against which Crane’s vivid career was 
so swiftly projected. Reading this, one easily under- 
stands why the author of “Maggie,” “The Monster,” 
and “War is Kind” should not have been regarded as 
a decorous example of literary ethics, 

Mr. Beer calls his book” “A Study in American Let- 
ters,” and as such I am quite willing to accept it. His 
work is devoid of all nonsense, piety or affectation; 
its purpose is the purpose of every genuine literary 
study—to demolish legend and to create a living fig- 
ure out of unadorned facts, and to criticize the produc- 
tions of the author in terms of art. Having little re- 
spect for the tepid gentility of academic culture, and 
none for the alleged superiority of the British tradi- 
tion, Mr. Beer plunges into his task with the confi- 
dence and intelligence of a man equipped to do a 
thoroughgoing job in his own right. In one particu- 
lar at least, he resembles Crane—he does not cringe 
before the high gods of letters, and as a consequence 
his writing is fresh, fearless and to the point. I fancy, 
however, that his performance will make the pro- 
fessors stare and gasp. In the light of all that is 
sacred and canonical, it is not meet that a book of this 
sort should be labelled a “study.” It possesses intoler- 
able liveliness of spirit, vehement clarity and con- 
cision, qualities inconsistent with the phlegmatic stand- 
ards of respectable thought. Furthermore, it is wanting 
in that ponderous gravity so necessary to critical 
studies, and its pungent modern style is an affront to 
scholarly good manners. But the book speaks with 
authority in spite of its undignified habit of ironical 
directness, and for that matter, with deep sympathy ; 
and, with no offence to Mr. Beer, it seems to me that 
he has written the standard biography. It is not 
probable that the volume will be placed immediately in 
the curriculum of our universities, or that it will be 
adopted by the Textbook Commission of the State 
of Kansas; but it is more than probable that the 
American youth, bored to death by Messrs. Wendell, 
Matthews, Perry and Phelps on the one hand, and 
the imbecile photography of the recent novels of car- 
nage on the other, will read this exhilarating study and 
be spurred into the realistic masterpieces of Crane 
himself. 

Through the smug and colourless literature of the 
American ‘nineties Stephen Crane flashed like a crim- 


1“Stephen Crane: A Study in American Letters.”” Thomas Beer. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
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son flame. His life was brief, but intense and pictur- 
esque, and as witnessed by those who knew him, a 
life which carried from the beginning the unmistakable 
shadow of early death. But he was far too sane and 
industrious a person to be greatly troubled about the 
end: supremely sure of his powers, and compelled to 
live by his pen, he went furiously about his business; 
and his accomplishments, apart from their unique 
quality, are of extraordinary variety and considerable 
bulk for one who died in his twenty-ninth year. 
Creeds and criticism meant nothing to Crane; the 
secret of writing, so he said, was honesty. His cour- 
ageous independence of vision is sententiously pre- 
sented by his biographer, who does not allow us to 
forget, in the more dramatic moments of the story, 
the two fatal elements which affected this vision: a 
born passion for red, and a congenital susceptibility 
to colds, the one developing into the audacious 
imagery, the other into the consumption that slew him. 
Mr. Beer studiously avoids the two common methods 
of approaching Crane; that is, instead of treating him 
as a “marvellous boy” or an “inspired ignoramus,” he 
considers the wonderful brain, as Mr. H. G. Wells 
put it, and the temperament which controlled it. 
Crane was always unusual: as a lad he characterized 
Tennyson’s poems as “swill”; he read little and ob. 
served constantly, preferring the rougher phases of 
life; he wrote swiftly, without erasures, in full com- 
mand over his materials; apparently capable of de- 
scribing anything, he failed completely when put to 
the test of actual reporting; he was careless of his 
reputation and even amused at the slanders which pur- 
sued him; and in his last illness, “as his blue eyes roved 
to a sail that fled above grey water outside the win- 
dow at Dover, the grace of indifference thickened— 
and he didn’t care. ‘I’m tired, Joseph,’ he said to 
Conrad, and stroked his dog.” 

Mr. Beer is not so casual or so patient. Referring 
to the attacks on Crane he quotes Dr. Weir Mitchell: 
The phenomena of envy are very much more marked among 
artists than in other professions, Invariably, or nearly so, 
these take the form of gossiping stories about the personal 
character of a successful writer, and the stories always show 
the same trend; the successful man is given to heavy indul- 
gence in alcohol or to irregular use of drugs. The point is 
most interesting when one considers that artists are perpet- 
ually demanding for themselves the licence of conduct which 
they deplore in print. 


Simultaneously with Crane’s sudden rise to fame 
came the stories of drink, adultery and drugs. The 
odium followed him to England, and during his resi-. 
dence there swarms of envious and hungry Britons 
gathered at Brede Place to view the young celebrity, 
to drink his claret and devour his wife’s biscuits (they 
were legitimate biscuits—Mrs. Crane was from the 
South) ; and these same vultures who made it impos- 
sible for him to write went away to spread the lie 
that the American was unable to work unless he was 
drunk. This sort of unintelligent libel is always 
neglected by the wise, but it has fastened itself upon 
Stephen Crane with uncommon tenacity. In fact it 
still persists. Only the other day I was told by a man 
who was with the correspondent in Cuba that “he was 
a brilliant fellow all right—but a dope-head.” And 
it was Meredith, I think—the same Meredith who 
snubbed Crane in his most Olympian manner—who 
wrote an essay proving that no man of genius ever 
produced anything of importance under the pressure 
of stimulants or drugs. But Mr. Beer, not content 
with this dictum, has run down the origins of the 
libels and named the authors, and has, I trust, once 
for all cleared Crane’s name of infamy. 
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Crane was an anomaly to the English. He was very 
young and very outspoken when he spoke at all; and 
his comments on the hieratic leaders were anything 
but reverential. He found Stevenson dull and insin- 
cere; this was, of course, long before it was fashion- 
able to condemn Stevenson. He was disgusted with 
Henry Harland and the emasculated dandies of the 
Yellow Book who wooed literature as if she were an 
immortal strumpet; Oscar Wilde was “a mildewed 
chump. He has a disease and they all gas about him 
as though there was a hell and he came up out of 
it. ... Mr. Yeats is the only man I have met who 
taiks of Wilde with any sense. The others talk like a 
lot of little girls at a Sunday School party when a kid 
says a wicked word in a corner”; Swinburne bored 
him; he mistook Bernard Shaw for a parson; and of 
Henry James he said, “Mr. James has ridiculous 
traits, and lately I have seen him make a holy show 
of himself in a situation that—on my honour—would 
have been simple to an ordinary man.” But notwith- 
standing his dislikes he was at home in England, and 
his days there were as happy as any. A few friends 
were sincere and welcome: Harold Frederic, Edward 
Garnett, H. G. Wells, Robert Barr and Joseph Con- 
rad. He was drawn to the last because the Pole, like 
himself, was not a man of letters but an artist. Mr. 
Conrad contributes the introduction to Mr. Beer’s 
study, and while it is personal rather than critical, a 
beautiful tribute dwelling on remembered days to- 
gether, and incidentally giving the lie to Philistine 
charges, it shows how accurately he perceives that his 
friend’s work is not as elementary a thing as graphic 
reporting, but an affair of symbols and psychology. 

Stephen Crane is essentially an artist. He has no 
propaganda to offer, no uplifting message of moral 
hope, no sentimentality. His work is a matter of life 
and death. But let us not misunderstand this word 
artist. By it I do not mean a divine creature who 
creates his own hallowed soil and plants therein an 
zsthetic seed which, nourished by sighs and erotic 
tears, grows into a perfect flower whose beauty is en- 
joyed only by God’s elect. Crane was much too 
earthly for that; he was interested in fights and the 
sea, in misery, struggle and despair, in the tragic 
workings of the spirit, great or small. He has fre- 
quently been compared to Aubrey Beardsley, but ex- 
cept for the common illness and the amazing precocity 
I find nothing to justify the comparison. Without 
doubt Crane’s affliction unconsciously urged him to 
make the most of his days, but it by no means im- 
paired the vitality of his writings or corrupted their 
intrinsic health. His art is fundamentally human; un- 
like the work of Beardsley it is free from all disease, 
from perverse and brackish dreams; it does not smell 
of the studio, nor is it compounded of subtle thefts 
and cautious borrowings; it is his own. He was firmly 
rooted to realities, and as a result, his characters have 
no relation to the bloodless puppets of Edgar Poe, an- 
other artist to whom he has often been likened. If his 
vision was ironical, it was only because he saw clearly, 
because he realized that life is not a silly pageant but 
an unreasonable predicament of cruelty and sorrow. 

While Crane was alive he was described as an im- 
pressionist. The term survived him. Even so shrewd 
a wit as Edward Garnett, one of the first to recognize 
the genius behind “The Red Badge,” makes use of it. 
The idea that Crane was but a highly sensitized instru- 
ment that recorded impressions is simply incredible. 
To say that his eye was photographic, that he opened 
a lens upon life in the manner of the camera, and, 
being a very remarkable camera, reproduced nature 
in dazzling primary colours instead of negative blacks 


and whites, is merely an escape from a critical diffi- 
culty. Nor does it help much to add that it was his 
choice of subject-matter that made him conspicuous. 
The only excusable impressionist is the man who, after 
direct contact with an event, brings back a batch of 
interesting notes. The journalist is the true im- 
pressionist, and Crane was singularly unsuccessful as 
a reporter. When he attempted to give a literal ac. 
count of an episode his writing was second-rate. In 
the case of “The Open Boat,” a story based on the 
harrowing experiences of himself and three com- 
panions adrift in a very small dinghy, it ought to be 
evident that no reporter on earth could have written 
fifty pages on a theme which, so far as it lends itself 
to journalism, is only salt water and strained muscles. 
But the adventure sank deep into Crane’s mind, and, 
taking colour from his marvellous imagination, grew 
into a tale of epic significance. There is a tremendous 
reality about it, a reality that could never have been 
achieved by any transcript of events; it contains the 
whole of Crane’s philosophy, and, beneath the ironical 
cohesion binding together the plain human acts of the 
four men, we discover the inherent futility of the 
grand programme, and are made to understand how 
proud and impotent a thing is the talking mammal. 
So it is with “Death and the Child,” a story springing 
from his visit to the Greeco-Turkish War. While rival 
armies slaughter each other, and a young officer 
struggles to work himself up to the heroic pitch, a 
child on a mountain-top above it all plays at war with 
sticks and stones. And in “The Blue Hotel,” a crazy 
Swede gets drunk and is murdered in a Western saloon. 


The corpse of the Swede, alone in the saloon, had its eyes 
fixed upon a dreadful legend that dwelt atop of the cash- 
machine: ‘This registers the amount of your purchase.’ 


Crane was satisfied to show how the blind forces 
operate. The why he left to the preachers. Hence 
the astonishment of Mr. Wells at the man who, of all 
moderns, best understood the psychology of war, and 
yet who had apparently not the slightest interest in 
the moral issues of bloodshed. 

“Tt is very characteristic of Crane,” writes Mr. 
Conrad, “that I have never heard him use the word 
inspiration when talking about his work.” His ad- 
mirers have found the word most advantageous. How 
else is one to explain his performances? According 
to Mr. Conrad, Crane would “sit down before a blank 
sheet of paper, dip his pen, write the first line at once, 
and go on without haste and without pause.” Mr. 
Garland watched him compose four poems in rapid 
succession, in a beautiful handwriting, with no altera- 
tions; “The Red Badge” was written in a couple of 
weeks, and “Maggie” in two nights. His powers 
matured very early, and at an age when most youths 
are stammering in apish monosyllables, he was master 
of a new and finished realism. It was largely a ques- 
tion of motif—something to set his extraordinary 
imagination into motion. He wrote “The Red Badge 
of Courage” from a knowledge of warfare gained on 
the football field; the historical material was gleaned 
from old newspapers and magazines; the hero is Crane 
himself, the youth with death staring him in the face. 
His characters are symbols, not cheap psychological 
types manufactured to point some ingenious theory, 
but spiritual personifications ; he did not waste his time 
with personal descriptions—such detailed portraiture 
was only a superficial convention—he revealed essen- 
tial feelings, and interpreted the emotions of his 
characters in startling images. 

It is difficult to account for the neglect Crane’s poetry 
has suffered. Thirty years ago his original spirit re- 
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volted against standardized metres, and found its ex- 
pression in unrhymed cadences and irregular rhythms, 
forms almost identical with the experiments of the 
imagists and other popular modernist schools of the 
present time. But he was no experimenter; in verse 
as in prose his first trials indicated a mastery of his 
medium. His lines, as he called them, were ignorantly 
scorned. But it made no difference. 


A little ink more or less! 
It surely can’t matter? 
Even the sky and the opulent sea, 
The plains and the hills, aloof, 
Hear the uproar of all these books. 
But it is only a little ink more or less. 


Since his death, American literature has been mov- 
ing rapidly towards a substantial realism; and his 
works, containing as they indisputably do the origins 
of this realism, should find a new and sympathetic 
audience, an audience not so noisy and spiteful as that 
of his own period, but much more numerous and 
appreciative. Stephen Crane is no longer that ob- 
noxious thing known as a “meteoric figure.” He is a 
living fact in American letters, and in this capacity 
Mr. Beer writes of him without apology and without 
worship. 

THoMAS CRAVEN. 


MISS MANSFIELD’S LAST BOOK. 

“T WANT to use all my force, even when I am taking a 
fine line.” “All this that I write, all that I am, is on 
the border of the sea. It’s a kind of playing. I want to 
put all my force behind it, but somehow I can not.” ‘‘One 
must learn, one must practice to forget oneself. I can’t 
tell the truth about Aunt Anne unless I am free to enter 
into her life without self-consciousness.” “I must make 
another effort at once. I must begin all over again. 
I must try and write simply, fully, freely, from my heart. 
Quietly, caring nothing for success or failure, but just 
going on.” “I am at an end of my source for a time. 
Life has brought me no flow. I want to write, but dif- 
ferently—far more steadily.” “I am not in the mood 
for books at present, though I know that in future I 
shall want to write them more than anything else. But 
different books.” 

The last extract is from a letter written by Katherine 
Mansfield after she had gone to Fontainebleau, and a 
little before her death. The others are from a diary and 
letters covering the previous eighteen months, parts of 
which are given in the introductory note to this pathetic- 
ally interesting volume. They show us an artist taking 
account of none but the highest standards, and these 
shaped by herself. These standards eventually tyran 
nized over her, and they were not any kinder after she 
had again and again achieved exact imaginative truth 
in a technique such as no other English writer of her 
time could show. She was profoundly dissatisfied; and 
perhaps part of her dissatisfaction arose from the per- 
fection with which she handled her medium, the short 
story. That form dictated a sort of guerrilla skirmishing 
with her theme, rather than a direct attack; and although, 
like Chekhov, she often got the breadth of life into her 
sketches, that had to be done, as it were, in parenthesis, 
and without the full satisfaction which a larger and more 
direct form of art can give. She had exhausted the short 
story. Her art, as far as she had developed it, was 
lyrical. A mood or a situation came to her; she realized 
it intimately, extracted the last ounce of significance from 
it and stripped it of everything but its humanity. But all 
these attempts, consummately executed as they were, were 
minor engagements, and she had yet not risen to the great 
argument. Perhaps for all those who practise the short 


story exclusively, a time must come when they regard it 
as a sort of business, or feel that they must attempt some- 
thing else, a more methodical criticism of life. So far as 
one can judge from her diaries that time had come for 
Katherine Mansfield. “Finished ‘An Ideal Family’ yes- 
terday,” she writes. “It seems to me better than the 
‘Doves,’ but still it’s not good enough. I worked at it 
hard enough, God knows, and yet I didn’t get the deepest 
truth out of the idea, even once. What is this feeling ? 
I feel again that this kind of knowledge is too easy for 
me; it’s even a kind of trickery. I know so much more.” 
She knew more than the form allowed her to express; 
she needed a bigger and more serious medium. That she 
did not live to find it is one of the major literary trage- 
dies of our time. 

These stories,” most of them unfinished, show that her 
mastery over life and her art was steadily growing more 
complete. Some of her earlier work had been disfigured 
by a touch of sentimentality, but there is hardly a trace 
of it in this volume. Of no other book published in the 
last few years could it be said more certainly that every- 
thing is rendered in terms of pure art. The arrangement, 
the design, the way in which the themes are handled—all 
these give pleasure in themselves, the pleasure which we 
derive from seeing a section of raw life reduced to order 
and significance. The book, thank God, is not a piece of 
life, but an interpretation of it. The true artist incarnates 
himself in the life which he depicts, and in doing so is 
freed from it, just as in the mythology of the East the 
soul is said by a succession of incarnations to attain free- 
dom and purification. This purification, this freedom, is 
the final mark of art. We have acquired the habit of 
tolerating, even of admiring, those chroniclers of existence 
who set it down “as it is,” with their perfectly human 
hatred, indignation and disgust thrown into the picture; 
but in all their works there is a sediment of bitterness, the 
“sediment” often mentioned in Katherine Mansfield’s diary, 
and from which she was always trying to free herself. 
In the present volume there is very little of it, mordant 
as some of the stories are. The author had a sense of the 
cruelty of life which was entirely without cruelty: a sense 
extraordinarily rare, which only a very strong and disci- 
plined spirit could have possessed. Sometimes the sense 
of life’s cruelty is wbertrieben, in “A Cup of Tea,” for 
instance, which would be unbearable in its pathos if it 
were not a little false. Over and over the story wrings 
our hearts unnecessarily, perversely. For instance, one 
feels that the antithesis is not quite right when the rich 
young heroine, after purchasing flowers, is ‘followed to the 
car by a thin shopgirl staggering under an immense white 
paper armful that looked like a baby in long clothes.” 
The weakness of the shopgirl is unnecessarily brought in— 
indeed, thrown in our faces—and a shopgirl does not 
stagger under an armful of flowers. Imagination failed 
here, giving way to the imperative power of a purely 
subjective feeling. 

Yet it was in imagination that Katherine Mansfield was 
most extraordinary. Her technique concealed it now and 
then; but her technique was only an expression of her 
capacity for being right, that is, for imagining exactly. 
One could quote scores of examples from this volume. 
The description of the doll’s house in the first story ends: 
“There was actually a tiny porch, too, painted yellow, 
with big lumps of congealed paint hanging along the 
edge”—and the “big lumps of congealed paint” is a stroke 
of pure divination, the proof that the doll’s house was 
seen by the author down to the smallest, the most sig- 
nificant, detail. To every one who ever had a doll’s house 
it is the final touch which makes the description absolutely, 
unmistakeably true. The volume is full of things of that 


1“The Dove’s Nest and Other Stories.” Katherine Mansfield, New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
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kind. Take the scene in the same story where one of the 
schoolgirls in pure exasperation insults the two outcasts, 
the Kelveys: 

‘Yah, yer father’s in prison!’ she hissed spitefully. 

This was such a marvellous thing to have said that the little 
girls rushed away in a body, deeply, deeply excited, wild with 
joy. Some found a long rope, and they began skipping. And 
never did they skip so high, run in and out so fast, or do 
such daring things as on that afternoon. 


Only imagination working with unconditional simplicity 
and clearness could have achieved that. In spite of the 
subtlety of her technique, the complexity of the effects 
she rendered, an entire simplicity of imagination was 
Katherine Mansfield’s most distinguished quality. 

She has left us a few masterpieces in the short-story 
form: what she might have done had she lived through 
her period of transition it is impossible to say. Her own 
dissatisfaction with her work, her desire to write again, 
“but differently,” is probably our best guide. In an artist 
such impulses rarely come for nothing. 

Epwin Muir. 


OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME. 


Tuis little group of books,’ all belonging to the series 
“Our Debt to Greece and Rome,” is a fairly satisfactory 
sample of what American scholars can do when they 
attempt to popularize knowledge. The task of getting 
into circulation the knowledge which specialists have 
accumulated was looked upon, not long ago, with con- 
tempt; a scholar who ventured to throw overboard the 
jargon employed by his fellows ran the risk of being 
ostracized by them for his pains. Fortunately for both 
scholars and public, there are now signs that opinions 
are changing. Obscurantism still abounds, in learned 
circles as well as in our legislatures (which are, of course, 
popular bodies); but Professor Burnet’s Romanes lecture 
on “Ignorance” is full of sound doctrine on the dangers 
of isolated learning, and the demand for intelligent books 
outruns the supply. These four authors, at any rate, have 
had the courage to be comprehensible. 

Mr. D. E. Smith’s book is an excellent summary of the 
contributions made by the Greeks to mathematics; it con- 
tains some interesting pages on the original meaning, in 
Greek and in Latin, of numerous common mathematical 
terms. When the book reaches a second edition, two 
improvements ought to be made. First, some brief 
explanation should be given of the immense importance 
of numbers and of geometry to the Pythagoreans and to 
Plato. Unrelated knowledge is either sterile or danger- 
ous, and the lay reader needs to be informed of the mathe- 
matical mysticism which held that the world was made 
of number, and that the two tetractyes contained the key to 
the interpretation of the universe. Secondly, the bibli- 
ography should not be a bare list of books, but should 
furnish a statement of their value to the student of the 
subject. 


The only impression that I have derived from Mr. E.S. 


McCartney’s book on warfare is that warfare is neither 
a science nor an art. In this respect, antiquity has slightly 
the advantage of us; some of their abler captains dis- 
played considerable ingenuity in the use of the machines 
that were available. Mr. McCartney obviously thinks 
that the discussion of warfare has nothing to do with 
the discussion of the reasons why warfare was incessant. 
He consecrates a few pages to the martial spirit of Rome, 
tells the old story of the apotheosis of Romulus, and quotes 
Virgil. Romans fought because they were inspired by 
martial spirit; opium puts men to sleep because of its 
virtus dormitiva. How enchanting mythology is! And 


Eugene S. Mc- 


1“Mathematics.” David Eugene Smith. 
i John C. 


Cartney, “Roman Politics.” Frank F. Abb 
Rolfe. Boston: Marshall Jones Co, 


“Warfare.” 
ott. “Cicero,” 
$1.50 per vol. 


yet mythology is not universally serviceable. We may 
have myths of our own, but the place for. Roman myths 
is in pictures, fables or treatises on religion. 

Just at present, however, a small but ardent band of 
reformers is trying to re-insert myth into history. Pro- 
fessor Abbott’s thoughtful essay on Roman politics, which 
is otherwise a first-rate piece of work, is slightly marred 
by traces of the new and seductive formule. ‘Professor 
Tenney Frank . . . has shown that the great war with 
Pyrrhus, the First Punic War, and perhaps the Jugurthine 
War were forced on Rome by the democracy against the 
desire and the judgment of the Senate. The Senate knew 
better than the people what sacrifices of blood and 
treasure such wars would mean.” And farther on, “in 
Professor Frank’s opinion, the fact that even as early as 
the time of the Gracchi reform through orderly com- 
promise gave way to revolution through bloodshed is 
largely due to the displacement of real Italic peoples by 
men of Oriental, Punic and Iberian stock.” Professor 
Frank has crowded his myths so close together that they 
have hardly room to stand. The sentimentality of the 
Roman Senate, the vivid democracy of Cato the Censor, 
and the fine fancy of the bloodthirsty Orientals who, 
having disguised themselves as a mob of Roman aristo- 
crats with the famous Punic or Iberian leader Publius 
Scipio Nasica, assassinated Tiberius Gracchus, and thus 
founded the practice which was later adopted as an excuse 
for wholesale murder by the notorious men from the East, 
known to us as Marius, Sulla, Antony, Lepidus and 
Octavius—really it is difficult to exaggerate the lengths 
to which the creative imagination may go, once it has 
abandoned itself to the delights of race-hatred, and to the 
belief that the Roman Empire was acquired by the acci- 
dents of a democratic policy. Certainly such legends 
should not be allowed to influence books in a popular 
series. 

Professor Rolfe’s book on Cicero is a sensible defence 
of the orator and of the man, and takes its place in the 
long line of friendly estimates called forth by the abuse 
of Mommsen. 

R. K. Hack. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE author of “Jane—Our Stranger”* has written an intelli- 
gent study of an American woman who marries into a French 
atmosphere which proves to be entirely out of harmony with 
her temperament. While interesting and occasionally brilliant, 
it does not stand on the same level of achievement as Mrs. 
Borden’s previous work, “The Romantic Woman.” Its de- 
fects are rather of arrangement than of execution. Instead 
of allowing the central character to tell her story throughout, 
the first part is related by the French brother-in-law and 
leaves an indecisive effect. When Jane takes up the narra- 
tive, the lecture-tone becomes a shade too insistent. The 
reader’s sympathy is not engaged to the degree necessary 
for a full acceptance of the problem with which the novelist 
is concerned. 
L. B. 


THE new edition of the seventeenth-century poet, Charles 
Cotton,’ carries on the jacket the publishers’ announcement 
that “there is no possible improvement on Coleridge’s state- 
ment that ‘Cotton’s poems are replete with every excellence 
of thought, image and passion which we expect or desire 
in the milder muse.’” As a matter of fact, the level-headed 
author of “Biographia Literaria”’ said nothing so sweeping. 
His words are: “There are not a few poems in that volume 
replete with” these distinguished qualities. It may seem like 
mere hair-splitting to quibble over a verbal discrepancy as 
slight as this, but whereas a general commendation on Cole- 
ridge’s part would justify the republication of the complete 


1“Jane—Our Stranger.” Mary Borden. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 
2“The Poems of Charles Cotton.” 


Edited by John Beresford. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. $4.00. 
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edition of 1689, his actual words would indicate a selection 
from the poems as being more desirable. In this latter opin- 
ion the modern reader will concur. The personality of the 
poet throughout all his work is so engaging that it seems 
little short of ungracious to cast a cold and critical eye over 
his lines. Yet the fact remains that out of the one hundred 
and eighty-one selections, there are not more than twenty to 
which most readers would return. Sometimes we find the 
debonair note of a Suckling or a Lovelace, sometimes the nice 
ingenuity of a Herrick, sometimes the mellow sweetness of 
a Marvell; but for the most part Cotton is the victim, not 
the moulder, of the conventions of his age. A perfect felicity, 
a lace-like ingenuity, is all that lifts the artificiality of the 
cavaliers above mere quaintness. The prolixity of Cotton’s 
muse prevents such a transformation. In spite of Mr. John 
Beresford’s capable editing and the clear simplicity of many 
of the poems, we still feel that Lovat Fraser’s little book was 
far more appropriate to the measure of Cotton’s talent. The 
poet has not received his due in the past, but the present vol- 
ume does him more than justice and will prove to be merely 
an interesting monument to which students and devotees of 
the period may repair. RS ae 


THE commander of the American forces on the Rhine seems 
to have been, despite his sixty-odd summers, seldom idle; and 
when the fortunes of war failed to consume his energies and 
his time, he found himself filling in the intervals with exer- 
cises in strenuosity which rival those of the inventor of the 
strenuous life himself. “My Rhineland Journal,”* the diary 
of the American general, is a constant recital of activity— 
much of it connected with the war and some of it connected 
with the peace, so-called, but not a little of it devoted to the 
arts of dining and the pleasures of sport. General Allen hunts 
foxes with Britishers, dances, plays bridge, goes to the opera 
and reads. He sits for sculptors and portrait-painters. He 
plays polo and sees the movies. On 13 April, 1920, which 
was his birthday, “the headquarters band serenaded me with 
several numbers, including the ‘Sambre et Meuse,’ rendered 
well enough to do credit to a good French band.” On the 
same date, the following year, “my birthday was heralded 
this morning by the band playing in the garden.” And like- 
wise in 1922, “my birthday festivities began with an eight 
o'clock concert by the 8th Infantry Band, which played 
‘Madelon,’ ‘Over There,’ ‘Le Chant du Départ,’ and a Sousa 
march.” This is perhaps the final rendition of George Co- 
han’s classic to be accorded official recognition. General 
Allen doubtless found such interludes a stimulus to his duties; 
he went forth to dine with Jusserand or to chat with Mar- 
shal Haig with renewed zest. His impressions of people 
are sharp and set down with considerable frankness; his 
impatience with certain diplomatic minds is undisguised. 
Ambassador Herrick comes in for several brusque strictures; 
British manners and French aggressions are alike resented. 
Altogether, the American commander records his ideas and 
his emotions with a marked degree of skill in narrative, and 
provides a picture of the gradual disintegration of Germany 
which—although it is testimony after the event—makes his 


journal a document of considerable value. 
EB: 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES are written sometimes by their authors and 
sometimes by press-agents. Some are revelations of a soul, 
others of a desire for publicity, while others again are more 
objective and belong to the order of memoirs, recalling the 
men and manners of the period of which the author was a 
part. Such a reminiscent history is “My Windows on the 
Street of the World”? written by James Mavor of Toronto, 
who has neither a passion for baring his soul nor an ax to 
grind. In a whimsical preface he admits that he did it to 
oblige, and no one would blame his importunate friends for 
urging this Scots-Canadian journalist-professor raconteur-re- 
cording-angel to muster his seventy-year parade of artists, 
authors, anarchists, socialists, statesmen, princes, colonists, 
tailway-magnates and the rest of them. Accompanying his 
reminiscences are observations more or less philosophical, 


not necessarily accurate but usually shrewd and frequently 
1“My Rhineland Journal.” Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $6.00. 
4“‘My Windows on the Street of the World.” 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $12.00, 2 vols. 
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amusing. His travels have taken him from Russia across 
Europe to the Orient, with exceptional opportunities for 
studying the social life of many peoples. The personal por- 
traits are trenchant, if impressionistic; it would be difficult to 
forget the pictures of William Morris, Tolstoy and Van 
Horne. Professor Mavor’s knowledge of Russia has enabled 
him to give a particularly sympathetic account of the Doukh- 
obor settlements in Western Canada. J. M. G. 


Ir needs but half an eye to discern that “Some Impressions 
of My Elders”* is mainly composed of those informal in- 
gredients out of which British writers brew their American 
lectures. Mr. Ervine has simply poured the mixture of many 
evenings before women’s clubs into a mould and allowed it 
to harden. There is nothing reprehensible about this form 
of book-making, although it is plain that Mr. Ervine’s con- 
science gives him a prick or two on the subject, sufficient to 
call forth a smilingly deprecatory preface. The point is that 
one gets little from these papers which can not be digested 
right after dinner, and one gets a great deal that requires 
no functioning of the assimilative faculties at all. Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett, says Mr. Ervine, is not so well-known to many 
of his countrymen as is the name of Charlie Chaplin, and 
then: “I am not indifferent to the merits of Mr. Chaplin— 
I would go a long way to see him in the movies—but I hope 
I shall never succumb to this modern shoddy democracy 
which will not believe that a man possesses quality unless ‘his 
name is printed frequently in the newspapers and is familiarly 
known to the rabble.” All of which has much less to do 
with Sir Horace than it has to do with a lecturer’s technique 
in the rounding out of his hour beside a pitcher of ice-water. 
Messrs. Wells, Bennett, Shaw, Yeats, Moore, Galsworthy, A. E. 
and Chesterton are the subjects which come thus within the 
range of the speaker’s penetration. eB: 


Tue late George Tyrrell once remarked playfully that the 
saints were attractive in spite of their biographers. Certainly 
the qualifying clause in that remark applies to the very poor 
translation of Huysmans’s unpleasant and depressing “Saint 
Lydwine of Schiedam.”? Huysmans’s outlook on life and his 
literary treatment of it were influenced by his Flemish blood 
and by his early apprenticeship to the naturalism of Zola. 
This is true both of his earlier work and of the book which 
he wrote after the conversion described in “En Route.” The 
frank and often fantastic realism characteristic of so much 
Flemish art and literature is very conspicuous in this life, 
and Huysmans’s habitual preoccupation with unpleasant 
details is evidenced in his descriptions of the saint’s physical 
sufferings. So much is this the case that it seems that the 
central idea of Lydwine’s life and spirit has been obscured. 
She was undoubtedly an example of what may be called 
mystical substitution, a vicarious acceptance of pain and 
affliction of all kinds on behalf of other people—her friends 
and relatives, neighbours who came to her for spiritual 
advice and help, the sinners and the sufferers in her own 
country and in the distracted Europe of the late fourteenth 
century. All this receives comparatively little attention in 
Huysmans’s book. He is absorbed with the morbid details 
of physical horrors—ulcers, gangrenous limbs, worm-infested 
sores, evil smells. The peculiar violence and exaggeration 
of the author appear continually in the biography. His God 
is not the God-Man of the New Testament, whose touch is 
health and healing of body and soul, but a fierce and ruthless 
divinity engaged in a Manichzan war with humanity. “When 
man becomes too ignoble and kings too impious, God allows 
epidemics to be unchained, earthquakes, famines and wars.” 
Huysmans tells us that the saint “felt that all love which is 
bestowed on a creature is a fraud committed against God,” 
and he quotes with approval the saying, which he attributes 
to Saint Hildegarde, and finds “so terrible and so consoling,” 
that “God dwells not in bodies that are whole.” French 
violence of anti-Semitism finds expression in the reference to 
Christ, “whose humility was such that He was born into the 


most vile race in the world, the race of the Jews.” 
G. D. M. 


“i"Gome Impressions of My Elders.” St. John G. Ervine. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 
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—in regard to forthcoming numbers. 


‘‘Wer must be sceptical even of our scepticism,”’ says Mr. Russell in 
the concluding instalment of his Presidential Address which will 
appear in next week’s Freeman. Here he allows his humour full 
play, suggesting a fulfilment of William James’s ‘‘moral equivalent 
for war’; explaining how it is possible to regard Mr. Lloyd George 
and Lord Grey as honest politicians; showing how honesty drives 
a man out of politics, as in the case of Lord Morley; demonstrating 
that honesty in office may result in great harm, as witness George 
III, and proving that democracy will not tolerate an honest politician 
unless he be very stupid, the late Duke of Devonshire being cited in 
evidence. 


Readers of the current issue of this paper may make certain of 
seeing the conclusion of Mr. Russell’s article by subscribing at once. 
Thus, too, they assure themselves of seeing a series of papers by 


E. D. MOREL, M.P., 


great upholder of England’s traditional liberty, and editor of Foreign 
Affairs, a monthly published in London (not of the American peri- 
odical which appropriated the title). Mr. Morel’s series is entitled 


An Appeal for Anglo-American Co-operation 
to save Europe from Disaster 


and Mankind from Another War. 
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